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TOMORROW 


SAW Tomorrow marching by 

On little children’s feet: 
Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete. 
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Columbia. 
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THE INSTR 


THe BEST CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


Be cause-- 


@ iT presents the newest and best 
teaching methods and materials based on the 
curre;t classroom activities of successful teach- 
es and the results of research and experiment 
conducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
education. 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in 
subscriber's hands by the middle of the pre- 
ceding month. 


@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
Intermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better pre- 
sentation of all material. 


@ IT tells what to do, 
how to do, and furnishes ready- 
to-use material with which to do. 
There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, 
test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides a large amount of handwork material, 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. 


@ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous 
paintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color. Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. 


@ IT has several pages of entertainment material every 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, 
dances, and special-day prograins. Also a page of ideas for school 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. 


@ IT carries helpful and informative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 
principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers 
of training-classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 
is a source of help and inspiration . . . a guide that gives variety 
and vitality to their daily teaching programs. Send in your sub- 
scription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- 
BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. 


Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other Magazines 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) | The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00) $2.75 with Correct English ($2.50) ........-.... $3.65 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00) ........... 4.25 | with Chiid Life ($3.00)....... 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magozine ($2.00)... 3.35 | with Good Housekeeping ($2.50)...... 4.35 
with Reader's Digest ($3.00) ---- 4.25 | with McCall's Magazine ($1.00)......... 9.85 
with Junior Home Magazine ($2.50)... 3.75 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00)... 2.85 


NOTE: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, edd $1.00 to prices quoted. 
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The 1933-34 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 20¢ additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages 
and cover—size 7x10 inches) is filled with 
the newest ready-to-use classroom material 
for Arithmetic, Geography, History, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of 
all kinds (with answers), stoxies with ques- 
tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 
full-page posters, 8 black board decorations, 
etc. Provides forall the grades. The ma- 
yp terial is new and has not previously been 
published. 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not sold alone 
but it may be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR for 
only 20 cents additional. Price with INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.20; with INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20. 


THE ; 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


'933 > 8934 


























S$ & C—Sept. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
‘4 1933 number for) 1 year, $2.00; () 2 years, $3.00. 


Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
4 for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 
5 Also send me magazines beginning with September, as follows: 
| I am enclosing 3 herewith. 


: I agree to pay $ .. not later than November 5, 1933 


0 See ee ‘ 
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Don’t take 


DEBT WORRIES 


back to School 





te special Household Loan Plan 
for school teachers holds a solution of 
your money problems. It provides 
the cash to pay all your bills at once. 
Then you will only owe Household ... 
and a small sum each month will clean 
up that debt before you realize it. 


$300 or less Loaned 
Strictly Between Us 


number of days each dollar is kept. For 
example, the average monthly cost of 
a $200 loan, repaid on the regular 20 
months schedule, is only $2.63. 

Mail the coupon now and learn how 
to start the school year free from debt 
worries. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 








’ ; Name... 
The transaction will be completed en- 
eS a}: Street ns 
tirely by mail, in complete confidence. 
RSIS ERS RE aoe Sears ee eee ee tl 


Not a soul will be informed. Your sig- 
nature is the only one required. 

Our charge (which we keep as low 
as possible) is made after you have 
used the money and only for the actual 





I wish to borrow $_.._... My salary is $_.......... 


aE ee aa aR ETE ee ee 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense 





HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY 
4th Floor, The Dierks Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg. 
3119 Troost Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 


3rd Fl., Central Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
705 Olive Street 


2nd Floor—Washington-Grand 
Bldg.—520 No. Grand Blvd. 








WN SOOBDYUANewWNe = 


ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 
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A Teacher’s Encyclopedia of Classroom Method and Practice 
FOR LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY! 










Magazine ¢ Only $222 


* 
MOST for your MONEY ! 


@ Ten issues of THE GRADE TEACHER (a year's 
subscription at only $2.00) contain over HALF A 
MILLION words of text—Units of Work, Projects, 
Pupil Activities, Programs, Plays, Recitations, Mu- 
sic, and other Teaching Methods and Materials—200 
Feature Articles and over 100 Poems. The Art Work 
includes nearly 1,000 illustrations, totalling over 100 
Posters, Blackboard and Window Decorations, and 
other full-page Designs for pupils to reproduce. This 
is equivalent to a Teachers’ Encyclopedia of 8 large 
volumes of 90,000 words each which would cost, at 
$2.50 a volume, TWENTY DOLLARS. 

By actual count, THE GRADE TEACHER con- 
tains more editorial pages, more words of text, more 
posters, and other illustrations, and more teaching 
material than any other educational magazine. 














In no other magazine can a teacher obtain so much 
everyday classroom material for so little money. In 
these days, no teacher can afford to be without this 
veritable library of what is best and most helpful in 
current educational method and practice. 


Of convenient size, without waste space, handy to 
hold and use, it is better illustrated, better printed 
on better paper and, in every respect, a bigger and 
better bargain than any other publication in its field. 
You'll like it better for the same reason that others 
have! 
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$2.29 


A YEAR 


LAVEARS AT 


A SINGLE YEAR'S FILE OF THE Grace '@ 
TEACHER tS EQUIVALENT TO AN, 
B- VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIA WORTH $20. eco’ 






conan HALE 
Year ¢ e Editor 


The Leading Teachers’ Magazine in both Quantity 
and Quality of Teachers’ Helps 


BEST for your MONEY! 


@ A fountain cannot rise higher than its source. A 
magazine cannot be superior to its Editor. Florence 
Hale, Editor of THE GRADE TEACHER—a class- 
room teacher in all the grades, director of teacher 
training, state expert, lecturer, and past-president of 
the N. E. A.—is one of the best-informed school 
women in the United States. She knows just what 
teachers want and gives them just what they need. 


This year, your teaching load—due to increased 
classes, fewer teachers, and reduced supervision—will 
be heavier than ever before. Hence Miss Hale has 
made an up-to-the-minute analysis of leading Courses 
of Study from all parts of the United States, so as 
to give you just the material you need to meet pres- 
ent, everyday, classroom requirements. 


Her wide personal acquaintance enables her to 
secure the foremost specialists and most alert and 
progressive teachers to contribute Units of Work, 
Posters, Projects, Picture Study, Plays, Programs, 
Methods, Tests, Seat Work, and Stories for all grade 
groupings and ungraded schools, that they have tried 
out in the classroom and proved to be useful. 


THE GRADE TEACHER, under Miss Hale’s edi- 
torial guidance, is by far the most up-to-date, smart- 
est, most practical, most progressive magazine in its 
field. All educators know the Editor and endorse 
THE GRADE TEACHER, 











Use this Coupon—Pay October 5, 1933225 


PRICES ARE GOING UP—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF | SCH COM SEPT °33 l 
THESE SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFERS | . tle . Date 1 

Offer List Club You CA J a cece > 

Ne iaiatee ae a co l = CATIONAL Pt BLISHING CORI A ; 

THE GRADE TEACHER $200 $185 $0.15 | 425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ee ee ee Oe #00 3500.50 BI Please enter my subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER begin- | 

toes Someten Calidhees be = = | ning with the September issue for one year "| $2.00 or two years | 

3 Correct English 4.50 3.65 0.85 $3.50. Or enter my order for Offer No. I enclose $ | 
rin urrent Events 2.75 2.60 0.15 ; ; ) g > $s 5 

$s" Hogels — a an to pay for this order, Or I agree to pay $ on October 5, 1933. 

6 " Nature Magazine $5.00 4.25 0.75 

7 ” Parents’ Magazine 4.00 3.40 0.60 Sar III 35. dsl catitesisioeialnmiale ! 

8 Reader's Digest 5.00 4.25 0.75 j P l 

s . | oe Arts $.00 4.70 0.30 | | 
- ollier’s 4.00 3.60 0.40 Ss _N 

2 c- = et £ t. & No. or R. D. ioscan iirc baieacendariahe 

12" Good Housekeeping 4.50 4.35 0.15 

13." McCall's 3.00 2.85 0.15 1! PO State 

i4 " Woman's Home Companion 3.00 2.85 0.15 | , ~ | 
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LOANS 


for Teachers-- 






Due to conditions that have pre- 
vailed for some time past, unusually 
large numbers of teachers have 
found themselves faced by the 
necessity of borrowing funds with 
which to meet current expenses, omit 
taking care of emergency require- 

ments, or protect their credit standing. 
This necessity has arisen, too, at a time 
when in most cases local friends and 
financial institutions cannot conveniently 
meet the heavy demands made upon them. 


= 


—y—_ $$$ ______ 








To such teachers, the Fulton Plan offers 
a prompt and simple solution to a difficult 
and sometimes very embarrassing prob- 
lem. All our dealings are private and 
confidential. No endorsers are required. 
You do not have to visit one of our 
offices; the entire transaction can be 
handled by mail. We lend you up to $300, 
and accept repayment at your convenience, 
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allowing you as much as twenty 
months if you desire. Interest is 
charged only on unpaid balances, 
and for just the length of time 
you keep the money. 212°% per 
month on unpaid balance as ee 
vided by the Missouri law. 


If you would like to know more 
about this high-c'ass, dignified service 
which has brought welcome relief to so 
many teachers throughout the state, write 
us today for complete information. Just 
use the coupon below. If you should 
wish to avail yourself of our service, 
you will only have to fill out and return 
the simple application blank which will 
be sent you. No other investigation 
will be made; service rendered promptly 
and courteously. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 


Name___ 
Stree - ; = 


- > be 
. Amount } % 1 wish © 


424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo- 
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Industrial Recovery 


or 


Educational Recovery--Which? 


BOTH 


| 
| 


BUT 

















| ACT 














Tremendous efforts are being put forth by Government and Industry 
to hasten business recovery. The Government has organized under 
nonpareil leadership and industry is being mobilized to that end. 
National leaders in the councils of industry are freely co-operating. 


More men back to work — higher wages — greater purchasing power 
— greater consumption — normal standards of living for those in the 
lowest wage scale — declarations heard on every hand. It should be 
done. It must be done. Industry has interpreted it as a patriotic 
duty. 

Where are the emergency Governmental Agencies organized especially 
—to direct Education out of its depression; to exert pressure on 
listless communities, on recalcitrant school officials; to hasten edu- 
cational recovery? 

Where are the organized citizenry whose specific purpose is to put 
pupils back to a normal standard of education? 

Where are the increased purchases so necessary to speed up industry 
and so essential to a proper functioning ot the schools? 

If it is a patriotic duty of Industry, it is a patriotic duty of School 
Officials. 

It should be done. It must be done. 

The Schools give employment to the greatest number; they therefore 
constitute AMERICA’S GREATEST INDUSTRY. 

Forces in Industry brought about the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 


Forces should be at work to get educational programs on the up- 
trend—to bring about a ‘‘National Educational Recovery Act.” 


THE MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 


CotUMBIA, Missouri 
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«more Miles 
‘more Scenery 
‘more Comfort 


For years, teachers and students have been Greyhound is the ONLY travel system 
turning to motor-bus travel for summer that can offer you these great advantages: 
vacation trips. They realize its advan- NATION-WIDE bus service; wide choice 
tages over other modes of transportation; of routes; most frequent, convenient sched- 
more frequent trips, more scenic highway ules; absolutely SAFE, punctual service; | 
routes, liberal stop-over rights—AND most modern, luxurious coaches, driven by 
fares much lower. veteran Greyhound drivers and kept in 
: r ee : : r verfect condition by trained Greyhound 
Bus Travel will save you money during me A feet Gees toe Te 
the new school year—but INSIST that LIABLE bus service. 


| fj 


your bus is a Greyhound bus, and your CHARTER SERVICE 

ticket a Greyhound ticket. That’s the > : . ’ ; 
nue ; oe Keep your crowd together, charter a bus 

ONLY way to be sure of getting the BEST -_ the ‘cost is less. For information see 

in bus travel. any Western Greyhound agent. 


WESTERN 


GRE Lt OUND 
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TEACHERS WAGES ARE ON DEPRESSION 
LEVELS 


Reduced incomes create a greater need 
for insurance protection at low cost. 


Your State Teachers Association Group Policy meets 
the situation with low cost insurance. 


Your Group Policy may later be converted to any policy vou choose, 
vithout medical examination, at your present age and credit will be allowed 
for all premiums paid on the group rate. 


Why not carry low cost insurance now? 


As incomes increase you are in a position to take advantage of any 
conversion you desire. 
Write today for blanks 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Missouri State Teachers Association 























‘Tailored Lady” Introduces 


Sag-No-Mor Jersey 


—School Frocks with 
a fashion-future! 
Classie tailored fashions with dash 
and style that’s different! And the 
famous Sag-no-mor Jersey won’t sag 
or stretch out of shape! Among the 


styles : 
“ge ll — ~ 
at $6.95 —at $7.95 
*Martini’’—clever t w o- “Autumn”’—In black, 
tone combinations, navy, green, red, grey, 
brown and orange, brown. Lots of tucks 


black and orange, two 
shades of blue. red, or 
green. Two-piece. 


The Jones Store 


and swanky buttons. 


Kansas City's Favorite Shop- 
ping Place! Mail Orders Filled! 12th and Main Kansas City, Mo. 
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HO AMONG us is not glad that 
Missouri has progressed so far 
in her program of road _ building? 
Who is not thrilled that even in these 
hard times our state is going forward 
with road work to an 
extent which surpass- 
es, in actual work 
done, any other period 
in our road building program? We 
have double reason to be thankful for 
our highway program; we need the 
reads, and the people need the work 
that the road program is giving them. 

But Missouri has another road pro- 
gram: and of her progress in that we 
have little reason to be proud. In 
1931 a progressive legislature mapped 
out roads that lead not to cities and 
lakes, but to a higher destiny; not 
from farms to markets, but from dark- 
ness to light. It gave promise of a 
highway that would put our people 
eloser together in spirit, iz opportun- 
iiv, in heart throbs. It was to have 
heen a highway not to pleasure, but to 
happiness. It proposed to build a road 
te a better tomorrow. 

Specifically, the plan said that each 
child in Missouri is entitled to eight 
years of elementary education and 
four years of schooling on a high 
school level. It provided in the plan 
for a state financing of education in 
such a way as would remove much of 
the inequality of finaneial ability 
among the several districts of the 
It planned for free tuition and 
transportation of children to efficient 
school plants. It provided a plan by 
which trained, eapable, and _ self-re- 


HIGHWAYS 
AND 
HIGHERWAYS 


state, 











specting teachers might be given to 
the children. 

But alas! The highways to destiny 
are not being built. The money has 
not been supplied therefor. On the 
contrary, the State is sitting idly by 
while highways to happiness are be- 
ing wrecked. Schools are restricted, 
terms shortened, curricula curtailed, 
equipment goes unreplaced, libraries 
are dilapidated and even the teachers 
are, too often, discouraged and de- 
teriorating. 

There are highways and higher- 
ways. Will Missouri say that she ean 
afford the one and deny her ability to 
build the other? Will she go proudly 
forward building roads to geograph- 
ical places while she allows her roads 
to destiny to be unbuilt, neglected, and 
abandoned? 


AN WE PLEAD poverty as the 
reason for our lapse in the support 

of education? Not in any real sense 
is there poverty in Missouri’s_ re- 
sourees. In the ‘‘lingo’’ of financial 
tustitutions, ‘‘our resources are un- 
impaired.”’ 
AND Certainly 

OUR RESOURCEFULNESS We have 
enough of 

food, fabric, fuel and shelter to keep 
all our tenchers alive and comfortable, 
vet we have removed fully one thou- 
sand teaching from our 
school system. These teachers will be 
fed, clothed, warmed and sheltered by 
the publie welfare societies, or they 


OUR RESOURCES 
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will do work which will cause an equal 
number of others to be the subjects of 
public charity. 

«What has Missouri gained by their 
dismissal from the schools? Not a red 
cent. What have Missouri children 
lest? They have lost in many eases 
their physical education leader andi 
therefore some of the health, some of 
the vitality, some of the life that 
might have improved the life of future 
generations. They have lost music di- 
rectors and art directors whose con- 
tributions are more needed now than 
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at any other time in our history. They 
have lost all along the line of their edu- 
cational program, for longer working 
hours for the teacher means a less vi- 
tal and less effective teacher and larg- 
er classes mean less individual work. 

To fight a depression by dismissing 
teachers, by piling more work upon 
those who remain and by reducing thie 
tools with which they work is no less 
stupid than to fight fire by pouring on 
gasoline. Missovri is not lacking in 
resources, but she seems pitifully poor 
in resourcefulness. 


Costly Economy 


From New Hampshire State Teachers Ass’n. Bulletin. 


T IS IN FULL recognition of—in- 
deed, in stout adherence to—the 


present universal demand for eco- 
nomy that we venture to advocate an 
early inspection of school textbook 
supplies, with a view to conservation 
of public safety, as well as to adequate 
classroom equipment. It is an open 
secret that, in a protracted cycle of 
financial stringency necessitating a 
vigilant attitude toward expenditures, 
school books, in common with other 
more or less permanent supplies, have 
been kept in service far beyond their 
real usefulness. In the case of ac- 
cessories which are not subject to al- 
most continuous handling, a policy of 
extra-extended service in the name of 
economy is not without excuse. This, 
however, does not apply to textbooks. 
Custom and efficiency decree that each 
child shall have for his individual 


daily use at least one textbook for 
each course in which he is enrolled. 
He is admonished to use these books — 
and constant use presupposes not only 
wear and a certain amount of tear, 





Lut also an even-increasing condition 
of defilement. All this is beside the 
fact that an unprecedented increase in 
school enrollment during the last 
three or four years has taxed the re- 
sourcefulness of teachers everywhere 
in the effort to afford each pupil even 
part-time use of a book. 


The disadvantage to the individual 
child is obvious in the fact that, where- 
as formerly each pupil had a text- 
book for his exclusive use, it is no 
uncommon thing now for him to share 
it with one, two, or even more of his 
classmates. Textbooks, produced by 
reputable American publishers are 
built for heavy duty; but the length 
of life of any book is in inverse ratio 
to the number of active pupils using 
it. Hence the growing generality of 
dilapidated bindings, torn pages, and 
mutilated chapters: to the end that, 
instead of one, or even several chil- 
dren having the benefit of a book, it 
too often happens that some of them 
are without the use of any book. In- 
cidentally, teacher efficiency, already 
under unusual strain due to over-load 
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attendant upon augmented classes, is 
thus subjected to further strain by 
lack of working-tools. ‘This, even if 
it were all, would be bad enough. 

But it is not too much to say that 
the health of the community may be 
involved. The winter just past has 
witnessed an unusual prevalence of 
influenza, serious colds, and kindred 
distempers. Attendance records for 
almost any school in this part of the 
country will attest the susceptibility 
of the school population. Any class- 
room teacher has recollections of 
weeks of mingled coughs and sneezes 
which liberated germs innumerable— 
mainly upon the forelorn and muti- 
lated pages of ‘‘mutual’’ textbooks. 
These germs found hospitable lodging 
in the inevitable accumulation of dirt, 
grease, finger prints, and general foul- 
incidental to prolonged daily 
service of any book as a tribal refuge. 
In many instances, the same books, or 
remnants of books, are in use now; 
and, unless the better judgment of 
school authorities rules otherwise, 
they will be passed along, in all their 


ness 
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physical decrepitude and germ-laden 
possibilities, to other pupils. The 
fact that a large proportion of these 
books are in such a state of ruin as to 
be relatively useless as texts is in it- 
self sufficiently cogent reason for their 
replacement. The additional fact that 
they constitute a menace to the public 
health should be a determining factor. 
Such books have no legitimate place 
in a society which long ago banished 
the common drinking-cup and which 
insists upon modern sanitation. 

Any economies effected through an 
inadequate supply of school textbooks, 
or through a motley stock of dirty, 
dilapidated, germ-infested textbooks, 
are likely to be expensive. Consider- 
ing the infinitesimal part—approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 per cent—of the cost of 
public education which is normally 
represented by textbooks, it is poor 
business policy to curtail even that 
small part to the impairment of edu- 
‘ational efficiency and to the potential 
peril of an epidemic which might cost 
individual taxpayers many times the 
trifle saved. 


Education and a Century of Progress 


N CHICAGO is the much advertised 

‘Century of Progress.’’ Theoret- 
ically, at least, it is supposed to de- 
pict 100 years of development in va- 
rious fields of life. And whether one 
contemplates the development of farm 
machinery or wonders at the mysteries 
of applied electricity, whether one 
notes the progress made in the preser- 
vation of food or studies the weird 
automatons that make automobiles, 
there are two ideas that foree them- 
selves into the foreground of one’s 
mind. The first is that none of this 
progress would have been possible 


without education, and the second one 
is that all of it would be absolutely 
useless to an uneducated people. 

The century of progress we look 
back upon, has been a century of prog- 
ress in the production of the things 
humanity needs to keep bodies alive 
and comfortable. The age old fight 
for a productive ability equal to man’s 
physical need has been won by the 
schools. So well has this task been ac- 
complished, that for the first time in 
the history of the world is there 
enough and to spare of food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, books, and the 
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thousands of articles that contribute 
to the comfort of people. 

But education is not satisfied mere- 
lv to look back on its material contri- 
butions. It looks forward to another 
century of progress in which human- 
itv and not material is the center of 
interest. It is aware of the chaos that 
now exists in human relations. It sees 
the problems of social and economic 
justice yet to be solved. It sees per- 
sonal poverty in a world of general 
plenty, hunger where food abounds, 
nakedness where clothing exists in 
plenty, sickness where health shonld 
prevail, and fear and strife where se- 
curity and peace might reign. As edu- 
‘ation has solved the problem of pro- 
duction, so must it solve the problem 
of distribution. if that problem is ever 
solved, and if civilization is to be saved 
from the reeks of destruction. 

Edueators realize that the difficulties 
in the battle for progress in social and 
economic justice are much greater 
than those encountered when the fight 
was for material progress. In the lat- 
ter contest, men have been spurred on 
bv the greed of their baser natures. 
This greed has become a monster 
which threatens to destroy the means 
by which material progress has been 
made. Misguided individuals and as- 
sociations would, today, for the sake 
of shekels, sacrifice children. They 
would close schools, eurtail eurricu- 
lums, reduce equipment and discharge 
teachers until our edueationsl svstem 


is reduced to a level which would 
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shortly destroy the very wealth it has 
ereated and which they seek to pro- 
tect. (Recent pronouncements from 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
meree and the Federal Land Bank at 
Omaha seem to warrant this state- 
ment.) These narrow visioned, pur- 
blind Shyloecks seem to prefer thia 
wealth be destroved rather than dis- 
tributed. Stricken with fear lest the 
ship sink they demand that our life 
boats be thrown overboard. 

Edueation and educators 
this pile of material on the lake front 
which typifies a century of material 
progress; but they think of another 
eentury of progress, one which lies 
ahead and for the attainment of which 
they must aecept the ehallenge and 
the responsibility. Thev see this great 
country as it is—a welter of things to 
live with—but thev feel also the heart 
of America that is longing for fair dis- 
tribution of goods to all men every- 
where—that is hoping for the attain. 
ment of an abundant life for all 
that is willing to work for an America 
in whieh ‘‘alabaster cities gleam un- 
dimmed by human tears.’’ 

School teachers are determined to 
carry on for a century of progress {o- 
ward an abundant life in which ma- 


look at 


terial security can be enjoved bv all, 
where equality of edueation will lead 
to equality of justice, and where thie 
Spirit of Right will ‘‘erown our good 
with brotherhood from sea to shining 


9 
Sea. 
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Tell Them About It 


Wm. Hall Todd 


tT IS NOT ENOUGH to run the 

best school system in the country. 
Your own patrons will not 
know it unless tell them. No- 
body else will know it. People well 
along on the highway to suecess have 
never been tongue-tied. No vulgar 
braggadocio is suggested. Simple, 
plain facets and figures about good 
works at appropriate times speak 
clearly. In public school circles they 
are usually in order. They are al- 
ways of interest to the community 
concerned. Simple, plain facts and 
figures include comparisons with com- 
parable places; things are better and 
best relatively. The old story about 
a mousetrap and a path worn to your 
door is in the same class as a one 
horse shay on a modern highway. The 
best piece of merchandise with an 
established universal demand would 
drop out of sight shortly if not pushed 
constantly. 

Last spring many units of the 
public school, so strongly rooted in 
American life were closed with the 
banks. No government millions were 
marshalled to their aid. No dicta- 
torial powers were conferred upon the 
president, or governors of states, to 
save the nation’s youngsters. There 
was too much of an attitude of let the 
schools close; or let them be operated 
upon the charity of the teachers. 

It was not and is not now a ease of 
famine in the land like the seven lean 
years of ancient Egypt. There is a 
glut of plenty caused by the stupidity 
and selfishness of what is acclaimed 
the greatest civilization of all ages. 
How greatly prized is the American 


school 
you 


public school in the minds of the 
public? Does the school really hold 
the position of esteem, trust, and con- 
fidence usually acclaimed? Actions 
speak louder than words. What does 
the closed school house say? 

Here is a question to ponder during 
our increased leisure. To what ex- 
tent is the school deserving of sym- 
pathy, now, when the doors of so 
many are closed? When the school 
year is shortened? When the program 
is curtailed? When salaries are re- 
duced from material cuts to the van- 
ishing point? The public school is the 
state agency for fashioning people in- 
to what we call good citizens. To the 
seven cardinal principles of education 
there might be added one more. It 
would provide social conditioning that 
would guarantee perpetuation of 
necessary public institutions with em- 
phasis upon public education. As a 
matter of fact such conditioning is 
provided in the seven concepts, but 
there is ample evidence the school has 
failed to stress the lesson sufficiently. 

For some years, the leading schools 
of educational administration have 
been urging educational publicity up- 
on those in the field of practice. <A 
little research work has been done in 
school publicity, but very little. 

The importance of maintaining a 
wholesome, effective school and com- 
munity relationship should be suf- 
ficiently obvious now. School people 
themselves are the individuals re- 
sponsible for such relationships. In 
every school system, large and small, 
the individual school unit should be 
responsible in large measure for the 
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people in its particular district. No- 
body will dispute the school’s obliga- 
tion for leadership. 

As an individual teacher these ques- 
tions are rather pertinent right now: 
To what extent have I supported my 
local teachers’ organization? My state 
association? My national association? 
Am I enrolled as a member that my 
little fees may be that much of a con- 
tribution towards maintaining these 
organizations whose sole purposes are 
furthering public education and the 
professional ‘welfare of the profes- 


Program St-Louis 

President Irion has practically com- 
pleted his plans for the Big Conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association at St. Louis on November 
ninth, tenth and eleventh. 

The general theme of the program 
is particularly interesting and chal- 
lenging for these times. It is ‘‘The 
Future of American Education.’’ The 
program talent has been chosen to 
fit this theme and is composed of many 
of the leaders in education best fitted 
to discuss it. 

The program will begin on Thurs- 
day morning. The Assembly of Dele- 
gates will have its first meeting at 
this time also, thus the program will 
be shortened one day from the usual 
for members of the Assembly. 

The first speaker on the general 
program is to be President Lotus D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, who will discuss ‘‘The Future 
of Higher Edueation in America.’’ 
Doctor Coffman is a forceful orator, 
and a leader of educational thought in 
America. On this program will also 
appear Dr. Frank Me. Debatin, Dean 
of the University College, Washing- 
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attitude and wholesome interest of the 









sion? How much stronger is my Par- 
ent Teacher Association, or 
school patrons’ organization, because 
of my efforts? Does my school have 
any such organization of patrons? If 
not, why not? 

This thesis I hold to be true: A 
citizen’s interest and wholesome at- 
titude in respect to public education 
are conditioned by correct informa- 
tion. This information is of a pro- 
fessional nature and can be supplied 
only by the school. It must be in 
palatable form. In short, educational 
publicity is a function of the school. 


Meeting Nov-9-!I 
ton University, St. Louis, who will 
have for his subject ‘‘Teacher le- 
sponsibility to the Social Challenge.”’ 
On Thursday afternoon the divi- 
sional meetings will be held. These 
divisions are Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and Vocational Training. 
Leading out of state speakers for 
these divisions will be respectively 
Miss Charl Williams, Dr. Geo. \W. 
Rosenlof, and President Coffman. |r. 
Rosenlof will address both the See- 
ondary Schools Division and the Vo- 
cational Training Division. He is a 
member of the State Department of 
Edueation of Nebraska in charge of 
Secondary and Vocational Education. 
Miss Williams is the Legislative 
Secretary of the National Edueation 
Association. 


other 


The evening session will be = ad- 
dressed by Dr. EK. des. Brunner. Dr. 
srunner is prominently connected 
with the Institute of Social Research 
and is a member of Teachers College 
faculty, Columbia University. His 
subject will be ‘*The Future of Rural 
(Continued on page 212) 
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WHAT THE TEACHER CAN DO TO MEET 
THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS AND TO 
HASTEN EDUCATIONAL RECOVERY 


A Symposium 


HON. CHAS. A. LEE, State Supt. of Schools, 
says: 

Our present world situation was caused 
largely by the acceptance of a ‘‘material 
philosophy’’ on the part of the leaders. 
For some time there had been too much 
emphasis on material things. Too many 
people had the idea that the big things of 
life are material. 

As the present situation is the result of 
an Over emphasis upon material things by 
certain leaders, it looks reasonable that 
those same leaders are not in a position 
to furnish the necessary leadership needed 
at this time. A new leadership will have 
to arise and provide definite and construe- 
tive measures along entirely different 
lines. The old leadership emphasized ma- 
terial things. The new leadership will 
recognize the rights of others. The old 
leadership emphasized gains in material 
possessions. The new leadership will em- 
phasize, ‘How much service can you ren- 
der your fellowman ?”’ 

In the development of this new philos- 
ophy the teacher in the classroom oe- 
cupies a pre-eminent position. Tf the chil- 
dren of today are taught that the noblest 
thing in life is to serve, then we will have 
a new philosophy and a new nation when 
the children are grown. The present sit- 
vation was not brought about over night. 
Ii was the result of an accumulation of 
the wrong kind of philosophy. There- 
fore, it will take some time to correct it. 

But as our future civilization depends 
upon it, the job should be undertaken and 
carried on to completion. First, each and 
every teacher in the nation should become 
so imbued with the fundamental concept 
of ‘‘serviece’’ that, regardless of the con- 
sequences, that ideal will be uppermost in 
the mind and heart of the teacher who 
will thereby be in a position to furnish 


the leadership needed in the new order 
of things. 

The present economic situation will be 
corrected when the people of this nation 
come to the conclusion that material 
things do not constitute the all important 
things of life. This new philosophy can 
be bronght about only through the class- 
room. Therefore, the teacher is the key- 
stone of the arch in any kind of a pro- 
gram to solve the present world economic 
conditions. 


Chas. A. Lee. 





PRES. THEO. W. H. IRION, State Teachers 
Ass’n., and Dean of School of Education, 
University of Missouri, says: 


YEAR AGO, we talked only of de- 
pression; today, we think almost ex- 
elusively of recovery. In education, 
too, we plan not only to regain lost terri- 
tory but also an aggressive campaign to 
advance well beyond the position of 1929. 

Our educational losses have been in three 
directions : 

(1) Edueational financial support 

(2) Professional morale 

(3) Professional training and efficiency. 

What can the teacher do to facilitate 
educational recovery ? 

In the first place, she can give support 
to the Missouri State Teachers Association 
by the simple act of taking out member- 
ship. The Association is working persist- 
ently with a view of securing better finan- 
cial support for public education in Mis- 
souri. It is the only professional organ- 
ization which can effectively represent edu- 
eation and promote educational interests. 

There is nothing which so quickly de- 
velops professional morale as to become ac- 
quainted with the efforts of undaunted, 
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forward looking teachers and educators. 
Such leaders can be met, and you can learn 
to know their plans by attending teach- 
ers meetings, educational gatherings, and 
the meetings of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on November ninth to eleventh in- 
clusive. This year’s discussions are 
planned to assist all teachers who enter- 
tain a hopeful outlook. The general 
theme around which the programs are 
built is, “‘The Future of American Educa- 
tion.’’ Intelligent attendance upon the 
various programs offered should lead to 
increased professional zeal and inspired 
educational activity. 

If, during the last three years, you have 
relaxed in your efforts to improve as a 
teacher largely because the outlook did not 
seem to justify further investments, or if 
you are one of those depression teachers 
who secured a teaching position because 
of the inability to find other employment 
and are really not adequately trained for 
the work you are doing, plan your future 
career on a large basis by continuing your 
education and professional training. 

Educational recovery will come quickly 
through energetic endeavor on the part of 
teachers to do superior work and to co- 
operate with the entire profession to pro- 
mote the complete state educational pro- 
gram. 

—Theo. W. H. Irion. 


PRES. EUGENE FAIR, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, says: 


Every teacher should have a very def- 
inite body of information regarding the 
school situation, especially in Missouri. 
this information should be in workable 
form. So workable, in fact, that any 
teacher can give facts accurately and off- 
hand, in such a form that the ordinary 
patron will understand. The little leaflet 
on CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL contains the minimum of essen- 
tial and workable facts. 

Each teacher should know the financial 
eondition of the district where she is 
teaching. All kinds of wild inaccurate 
statements are being made about the 
school law of 1931. The teacher should 
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know how that law would operate in her 
district if it were allowed by the state to 
go into operation. 

Of course every teacher should belong 
to the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. We need to stand loyally behind its 
officers and committees. 

Most certainly every teacher will want 
to teach more effectively than ever before. 
This is the living way to demonstrate our 
-ver-lasting faith in children and the pub- 
lie school system. 

Lastly I predict that President Roose. 
velt will have all the teachers doing 
everything possible to further his recoy- 
ery program. 

Eugene Fair. 





PRES. E. L. HENDRICKS, State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg, says: 


Two things should be done by the 
teacher to meet the present crisis: First 
the teacher should assemble the patrons 
of the sehool district or community to 
consider immediate social and economic 
problems. These meetings will require 
leadership. The teacher should be a lead- 
er. The patrons have a right to learn all 
possible relative to the present crisis. In 
a democracy they have a right to hear 
and be heard on such practical problems 
as the reduction of production and the 
increase of leisure. They should know of 
any recognized opinions that our democ- 
racy will change to an autoeracy. They 
have a right to learn why prohibition was 
not enforeed and why in the face of edu- 
cation erime has increased. The teacher 
should arrange such a program for the 
same is fraught with dangers as well as 
values. 

In the second place the teacher should 
prepare a future citizenship which will be 
cooperative. Is it not absurd that edu- 
cated citizens should seek only to take 
advantage of their fellows? Teach the 
en-coming generation to be good sports, 
namely to look after the other fellow’s 
welfare as well as their own. In this 
manner the teacher can meet the educa- 
tional crisis of the day and advance thie 
cause of civilization. 


E. L. Hendricks. 
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PRES. W. W. PARKER, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cape Girardeau, says: 

Every teacher can aid in meeting the 
edueational crisis and in hastening re- 
covery by being faithful to his task and 
doing an even better job of teaching. It 
seems necessary, in some quarters at least, 
to reedueate in the interest of education. 
A thoroughly good job of teaching will 
be one factor in renewing, wherever neces- 
sary, our faith in edueation. Our public 
must be reminded, directly and indirect- 
lv. that America has evolved an eduea- 
tional ereed that is unique and that be- 
fore the period of economic stress we were 
making progress in translating that creed 
into practice. 

The teacher can remind his constitueney 
that although the schools may reasonably 
he expected to share in the revision of 
budgets. there is a point bevond which it 
is a real hazard to reduce school expendi- 
tures. In some sections this point has al- 
readv been reached. 

Again, the teacher can make a real con- 
tribution to edueational recovery bv fa- 
miliarizing himself with the state and the 
national codes of ethics and by practiec- 
ing them. The realization on the part of 
Mr. or Miss Evervteacher that failure to 
regard our adopted codes has been one 
factor in the present edueational situa- 
tion would be quite wholesome. 

Finally. the teacher ean aid by being 
diligent in reminding his constituency 
that so long as we expend on any one of 
several luxuries a third, a half. or, in some 
instances, as much as on education, we ean 
afford to maintain our schools. 

Let us not relinquish our belief that the 
national expenditure on edueation econ- 
stitutes our best investment. 

—W. W. Parker. 


PRES. MARION S. SCHOTT, State Ass'n. of 
County Superintendents, says: 


W " AS TEACHERS should remem- 
ber that the progress of our pro- 

fession depends almost solely on the 
people outside the teaching group. Our 
laws governing the revenue and the con- 
trol of our educational system are pro- 
posed and passed by representatives 
elected by the people, and in most in- 
stances, our legislative group has had very 
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little experience with the management of 
schools. They rely on information given 
them by the people they represent, in or- 
der that the laws they pass may be satis- 
factory. 

We, as teachers, can best help the pro- 
fession by assisting in presenting the ac- 
tual facts concerning the conditions now 
existing in our public schools of Missouri. 
The majority of the voting publie do not 
want the children to be deprived of the 
education mentioned in the Constitution 
of Missouri and will cooperate with us in 
passing constructive legislation provided 
they are properly informed. It is our duty 
as teachers to aid in placing this informa- 
tion before them. 

If we hope to accomplish the most, it 
is necessary that we act as a unit, for it 
is useless for any organization to sepa- 
rate in individual groups and attempt to 
accomplish a unified program. Our Stat 
Teachers Association officers have planned 
a definite campaign including a committec 
to find the actual facts existing in our 
schools and to outline a program for in- 
forming the general public of the condi 
tions. We can best serve by cooperatin’ 
with our Association in following their 
campaign aud providing any information 
they may ask for from our communities. 

Marion S. Sehott. 


PRES. C. F. SCOTTEN, Central Missouri 


Teachers Ass’n., says: 


Meeting the educational crisis is not a 
school administrator’s task but is a co- 
operative enterprise of all teachers and 
friends of education. 

Before the publie will respond favor- 
ably to anv reqnest, thev must be correct- 
lv informed. 

In the N. R. A. program, persons are 
stationed at strategie points to inform the 
public of the plans as outlined by the Na- 
tional Chairman Hugh Johnson. 
educational 


Likewise, in the recovery 


program the teachers are to play a most 
important part, by informing the publie, 
for they are located in the community 
center. 

In order for the teacher to best perform 
the above duties, it is necessary that she 
be properly informed. 
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Thus it is necessary that each teacher 
be a member of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association in order to receive and 
learn of the most recent facts concerning 
the educational crisis, through the official 
school organ, the School and Community. 

It is of great importance that a teacher 
aitend district and State Meetings at 
which time, programs depicting the edu- 
cational situation in Missouri will be pre- 
sented. 

A part of the program next vear of the 
Department of Superintendenee is entitled 
‘Interpreting the Schools to the Public.’’ 
The teacher is perhaps the most important 
agent in this important task. 

How can the teacher present the de- 
sired information to the public? 

Some of the agencies at her command 
ure Parent Teachers Associations. Com- 
munity Organizations, School Paper, per- 
sonal contact with patrons of her com- 
munity, ete. 

The teacher is in a good position to 
thoroughly inform her people through the 
above agencies. 

All the above agencies are desirable but 
the most profitable is the personal con- 
tact with the patrons of the community. 
Last year the teachers took the pupil 
census of Pettis County. 

At the close of the seliool year T asked 
an experienced teacher, ‘‘What was the 
most valuable project of the year?’’ and 
her reply was, ‘taking the census. for it 
was an opportunity to visit each home in 
the school district.’’ 

Thus by a teacher coming in personal 
contact with people of the school district, 
it is possible to inform them of school 
conditions of the state and she can report 
to the publicity committee of her county 
the responses of the public. 

The publicity committee will be in a 
position to express the will of people, to 
the legislature, and desirable school legis. 
jation will be enacted, due to united ef- 
fort of the teacher. 
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PRES. W. R. SEWELL, Southeast Missouri 
Teachers Ass’n., says: 


The first and most important step for 
teachers to take is to join the State and 
National Teachers’ Associations. Take up 
the active participation in all activities 
that the LIVE teachers of the profession 
are doing, making ourselves felt in every 
community. My experience is, that when 
we want any thing done bad enough, we 
will put ourselves into the problem to the 
extent that we get the problem solved 

In the second place, teachers should be- 
come better informed concerning the eco- 
nomie, and governmental affairs. I mean 
by that, teachers, not just principals and 
superintendents, should know from what 
sources come our revenue for school pur- 
poses. They should also know the best 
means of raising revenue; and, when we 
have outgrown certain methods, as we 
have at present, be ready to offer better 
ways of raising this revenue and to be 
able to direct the thinking of the people 
of our communities by arousing public 
opinion for these better ways. 

In the third place, I believe that all 
teachers should make themelves an integ- 
ra] part in each community in which they 


serve. (To my wavy of looking at it, no 
one can serve without becoming an in 


tegral part.) If all teachers would and 
were capable to take an active part and 
become a worthy member of society in 
each sehool community, we would not have 
to go out and advertise to get a hearing in 
order to save our schools from this erisis 

In the fourth place, and it is ovr 
bounden duty now, to put ourselves into 
the campaign that is being waged by the 
State Teachers’ Association to obtain thie 
actual information of our educational 
conditions as we go into this school vear 
and get this information out to the people 
so that thev will fit-in-to the ‘‘ New Deal.”’ 
upon the governor and the powers that 
be, to give help to the boys and girls of 
our great state the citizens of to-morrow, 
and save them to become useful citizens, 
so that they will bring pressure to bear 
W. R. Sewell. 
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Some Data Assembled to Date by the Fact-Finding 
Committee 


HE FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE 

appointed by the Executive Commit- 

tee of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation to work in conjunction with the 
Committee on Emergency in Edueation, 
which was appointed at the same time and 
by the same authority, began its work by 
sending to all county superintendents in 
the State and to all superintendents of 
city, town, and consolidated schools, ex- 
cept St. Louis and Kansas City, informa- 
tion blanks to be filled out and returned 
to the Committee at Association headquar- 
ters in Columbia. 


The total number of blanks sent out was 
1006. Of these, 114 went to county super- 
intendents and 892 to superintendents of 
city, town, and consolidated districts that 
maintain high schools. At the time when 
this is being written, 54 blanks, or 47 per 
cent of the entire number sent to county 
superintendents, have been returned, and 
504, or 56 per cent of the total number 
sent to superintendents of city, town, and 
consolidated schools, have been returned. 

Reports from County Superintendents 

The blanks sent to county superintend- 
ents called for only two items of informa- 
tion concerning each rural district; name- 
ly, the number of teachers’ warrants paid 
to June 30, 1933, and the number paid 
since that date. Of the 54 county superin- 
tendents who have returned the blanks, all 
but one furnished the information re- 
quested. One superintendent said the in- 
formation was not available. 

Only ten of the 53 counties from which 
information was received had paid all 
rural teachers’ warrants by June 30, an‘ 
only twelve had met their obligations in 
that respect at the time the reports were 
made, While in some counties the number 
of districts unable to pay their rural 
teachers in full was comparatively small, 
in others the number thus handicapped was 
almost equal to the entire number of rural 
distriets within their borders. In fact. the 
report from one county seems to indicate 
that no rural teacher has been paid in full 





for services rendered during the last school 
year. 

The total number of rural school dis- 
tricts in the 53 counties from which re- 
ports have been received is approximately 
3440. Of this number, 865 districts, or 
approximately 25 per cent of all, had 
rural teachers’ warrants outstanding on 
July 1, and the number thus in arrears 
was still 764, or approximately 22 per cent 
of the total number of districts, at the 
time the reports were made. 

Reports from Superintendents of City, 

Town and Consolidated Schools 

Only one county in the State was not 
represented in the replies received from 
superintendents of city, town, and con- 
solidated schools. A few superintendents 
failed to furnish all the information aske‘l 
for, but they furnished complete data for 
450 high schools and 443 elementarv 
schools. Table T shows a summary of all 
the data furnished for these schools, ex- 
cept the data relative to the length of 
school terms and the number of months 
for which teachers were paid. 


BLE I 
Summary of Data from Districts Maintainirg High 
Schools 
The 450 The 442 


Items Hich Schools Elementary Schools 
1932-33 1933-234 1939-23 19%%.2%¢ 
Number of Teachers 
Employed 3134 3029 1698 3991 
Number of New 
Teachers 482 394 529 — 529 
Number of Inex- 
perienced Terchers 137 — 111 206 — 175 
Per cent of New 
Teachers 15.28 13 — 12.91 13.24 
Per cent of Inex- 
perienced Teachers 4.34 3.66 5.03 4.38 
Number cf Teachers 
Dropped 125 104 
Per cent of Teachers 
Dropped 3.96 2.54 


Teachers Not Paid in Full 

Of the 504 high school districts whose 
superintendents have returned the blanks 
sent to them, 204, or slightly more than 
40 per cent, were unable to pay teachers’ 
warrants in full for the school vear ending 
June 30, 1933. In these 204 sehool dis- 
tricts, 2315 teachers were employed. The 
average number of months for which teach- 
ers’ warrants have not been paid is two. 
The schools were open for an average of 
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8.9 months, and teachers were paid for an 
average of 6.9 months. In one district the 
teachers taught nine months and received 
pay for two months. In another district 
the term was cut to five and one-half 
months, but the teachers were paid for 
only four months. 


The 204 districts that were unable to 
pay their teachers in full were not all dis- 
tricts that maintain small schools. While 
some schools had as few as two teachers, 
one had as many as 117 teachers, and the 
average number of teachers per school was 
more than eleven. Nor were these 204 dis- 
tricts concentrated in any one part of the 
State. On the contrary, they were dis- 
tributed among 89 of the 114 counties. It 
is entirely possible that failure to pay 
teachers’ salaries in full is even more wide- 
spread than the data here presented in- 
dicate, since 44 per cent of the districts 
maintaining high schools have not yet been 
heard from. 

Additional Data to be Procured 


The information blanks sent out so far 
did not eall for any data relative to school 
tax rates, teachers’ salaries, or the as- 
sessed valuation of property. It is the in- 
tention of the Committee, however, to send 
another blank to superintendents of city. 
town, and consolidated schools, on which 
such data will be requested. Arrangements 
have been made to procure data of this 
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type for rural schools from the office o! 
the State Superintendent of Schools. 
Special Data for Rural Schools 
It has been possible so far to tabulate 
data of the type just mentioned for two 
counties only. A summary of the data for 
these two counties is given in Table IT, the 
two counties being designated as County 
A and County B. 








TABLE II 
Summarv of Data for Rural Schools in Two Counties 
Items County A Connty B 
Average School Tax Rate, 1932 ____ 45.10¢ 25e 
Average School Tax Rate, 1933 45.83 37.91 
Number of White Rural Teachers, 
1932-33 __ : ‘ 83 6 
Number of White Rural Teachers, 
1933-34 83 6 
Average Monthiy Salary of White 
Teachers in Rural Schools, 1932-33 $71.66 SH 


Average Monthly Salary of White 
Teachers in Rural Schools, 1933-34 
Valuation of Local Property per White 


$53.14 $53.21 


Teacher Employed, 1932-33 _- $112,507 $113,761 
Valuation of Local Property per White 
Teacher Employed, 1933-34 _ __ $90,662 $103,518 


Per cent Reduction in Total Valua- 
tion of Local Property from 1932 
gy Pleat alert : 

Monthly Salary Paid Any 
Teacher, 1932-33 __. Ev 

Lowest Monthly Salary Paid Any 
Teacher, 1933-34 __- ae 

Highest Monthly Salary Paid Any 
Teacher, 1932-33 

Highest Monthly Salary Paid Any 
Teacher 1933-34 TKN S85 

Committee to Continue Work 
While the foregoing is a summary ol! 
certain significant data assembled by the 

Fact-Finding Committee to date, it is not 

a final Committee report. The assembling 

of data will be continued, and further sum- 

maries will be made and published at such 
times as oceasion seems to demand, 


19.42 1 
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PROGRAM 


ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Continued from page 206. 


Education in America.’’ 

The headliners on the program for 
Friday are Dean Wm. F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He will talk on the ‘‘Future of 
the ‘Professional Training of Teach- 
ers.’? Dean Russell is known as one 
of the leaders in educational states- 
manship, a profound thinker, a foree- 
ful speaker and a sincere friend of 
public edueation. Miss Williams will 
represent the P+T.A. on the morning 
program. Friday afternoon will be 
given over to the departmental meet- 
ing. The several presidents of these 





departments have arranged helpful 
programs. 


Governor Paul R. McNutt the co! 
lege teacher who became the Govy- 
ernor of Indiana and who has made 
himself nationally famous for his co! 
structive work for the publie schools 
of that State will be the principal 
speaker on the Friday evening pro- 
gram. 

For Saturday morning a program 
for the consideration of practical edi 
‘ational problems in Missouri is 
planned. 
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N. E. Viles, State Department of 


CHOOL BUILDING projects have been 
3 included in the Federal Public Works 

Program. It now seems that both 
large and small projects may be included, 
either for new buildings or for major re- 
pairs, alterations and remodeling. 

Dr. Zook, United States Commissioner 
of Education, stated in a conference Aug- 
ust 10th that school officials generally have 
uot realized the importance of Federal 
aid for buildings. He also stated that un- 
less school districts make application for 
these grants schools will not realize the 
full benefit of the aid. The funds pro- 
vided by the Federal Recovery Act will 
be spent somewhere, and are to be spent 
for the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment. Loeal communities will be paying 
part of the funds in the form of taxes of 
various sorts. Most communities will at- 
tempt to receive a part of the aid. If 
school buildings are needed any time soon 
the district affected will profit by taking 
advantage of this aid. 

This aid will be granted under the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. A maximum grant (gift) of 30% of the 
cost may be given. 

2. The Federal Government may guarantee the 
sale of bonds or lend money for the re- 
maining 70%. 

If a district is not able to provide the 70'% 

the Government may provide all of the 

funds and lease the building to the district 
on a long time lease, provided state laws 
will permit. 

4. Some local effort is necessary. Bonds that 
are outstanding may be considered a part 
of this effort. 


5. The project must be approved. 
there must be a_ need; 
should be available. 
Rather strict regulations are to be put 

in. These regulations shall be involved in 

the eontraet with the contractor who sup- 
plies the labor. They involve the hours of 
labor, the pay for the laborer, ete. The 
projects are eligible for aid upon appli- 
cation to the State Advisory Board when 


That is, 
tentative plans 
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PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM AID TO SCHOOL 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Edueation, Jefferson City, Mo. 


certain conditions are met. Some of these 


are: 

1. Relation of the project to co-ordinated 
planning and social desirability. 

2. The desirability of the project and its re- 

lation to relieving unemployment. 

The soundness of the project from an en- 

gineering and technical standpoint. 


4. The ability of the district to complete the 
work and to vote bonds to secure loans 
made by the United States Government. 


5. Grants will not be made unless the district 
has authority to vote bonds to cover the 
outlay (above the grant given) or has pow- 
er to lease the site to the United States 
and to agree to pay rental except in spec- 
ial cases which may be handled directly by 
the President’s orders. 


6. The bonds voted by the district will bear 
interest and will be sold to the United 
States Government at par. Bonds bearing 
more than 4% interest will draw a refund 
on interest paid. The bonds may be voted 
to cover the whole project in which case 
the Federal Government will pay the ac- 
cruing bonds and interest until as much 
has been paid on the debt as the Federal 
Government agreed to grant to the project 
and the bonds may be voted for a part of 
the project and the grant applied on the 
purchase of materials and labor. 

School officials who wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to seeure build 
ing aid may notify this Department at 
onee. The Department of Edueation will 
assist the local district in outlinine the 
need and will assist in presenting the pro- 
jects to the Publie Works Administrator. 
Plans and specifications will be approved 
by this Department before being sent to 
the Federal Committee for its approval. 

This measure is to aid in eliminating 
unemployment. The fund provided prob- 
ably eannot be used to pay existing debts. 
Your community will pay a part of the 
cost. If there is some unemployment, it 
is probable that some Federal funds may 
be spent there. 

There seems to be no reason why schools 
should not obtain some of this money in 
districts where buildings are needed. 
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THE CIRCUIT RIDER OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION* 


By J. W. Crabtree, Secretary National Education Association. 


It is said that Dr. A. E. Winship did 
not leave wealth. By that is meant that 
he did not leave dollars. He left, how- 
ever, a wealth in affection, in service and 


in achievements which eannot be meas- 
ured in gold or silver. Few men have 


done so much to earry forward the prin- 
ciples and causes that promote education 
and that maintain civilization. He did it 
largely by building men and women. 

He not only helped to give the nation 
confidence in such early leaders as Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, William E. She!l- 
don and W. T. Harris, but he helped to 
build up confidence in the next group of 
leaders such as Thomas E. Finegan, Susan 
M. Dorsey, C. G. Pearse, Homer H. Seer- 
ley, Ella Flagg Young, Charles W. Eliot, 
David Starr Jordan, Lucy M. Wheelock 
and a score of others whose names stand 
out. While giving strength to the arm of 
these leaders, he was also inspiring and 
bringing forward another group to take 
their places as they would retire from ac- 
tive service. 

More than a score of this third group 
are attending this convention. I am 
amazed as I talk with them and hear them 
refer to the encouragement which they re- 
ceived from Dr. Winship—amazed that 
the influence of any one man could have 
reached so many people and that it could 
have impressed them so deeply. 

For more than forty years Dr. Winship 
Was a source of inspiration to me person- 
ally. He helped me to realize the impor- 
tanee of teaching. He encouraged me to 
have faith in myself. He helped me to 
know the points in education where prog- 
ress could be made and where leadership 
was most needed. When I did something 
worthwhile he commended me. If I 
seemed to be taking an unwise course he 
pointed out the dangers to me. 

Always in demand for conferences and 
addresses, he was continually on the go, 
swinging around_the cirele of the states 
in a ministry of faith and encouragement 
to the teachers of America. He made sev- 


enty round trips from the Atlantie to the 





Pacific, lecturing to teachers and to citi. 
zens and visiting schools. This gave him 
the title ‘‘The Cireuit Rider of American 
Edueation.’’ Wherever he stopped his eye 
would turn immediately to what was best. 
His keen constructive mind would store 
away the details for later use. 

Dr. Winship had a genius for under. 
standing people. He did not pay much 
attention to the details of a newly erected 
school building, or to a beautified campus 
but he did see every teacher and every 
pupil in that school, and he saw them as 
important personalities. Just as practi- 
cally all outstanding national leaders 
owed much to him, the leaders in local- 
ities and in the state feel that much of 
their suecess has been due to his kind 
advice. 

Some have said that it was just Dr. 
Winship’s nature to take an interest in 
other people. But I learned from him 
many years ago that what he was doing 
was part of a well thought out plan of 
life. Only recently, however, was my at- 
tention called to his statement of this 
creed over fifty years ago in one of the 
first issues of his Journal of Edueation. 
Read it and you will understand his life 
better than before. The following is tak- 
en from his March Journal, 1886: 

“The JOURNAL will do all in its pow- 
er to popularize those who are doing good 
work in the profession. It is a disadvan- 
tage under which the profession has |la- 
bored for the past thirty vears, especialy, 
that its leaders do not receive the same 
popular recognition that men of equal 
prominence attain in other professions. A 
clergyman, author, lawyer, or statesman 
with the same intellectual grasp, culture, 
or national popular gift attains greater 
publie fame by half than the teachers.” 

The teachers of America have not been 
unmindful of the great service whieh |r. 
Winship performed in their behalf. On 
his seventy-ninth birthday, he was hon- 
cored by a remarkable luncheon held in 
connection with the Department of Super- 


* At the Chicage Convention—July 7, 1933. 
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intendenece at Chicago in 1924. He was 
presented with a volume of personal let- 
ters of appreciation from every section of 
the country and from every branch of the 
profession, reflecting the amazing range 
of his service and acquaintance. 

\t the 1927 meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, on his eighty-second 
birthday, he was presented with a beauti- 
ful gold watch chain made up of forty- 
eight links with the name of each state 
engraved on the link which it had given. 
In 1932 he was elected an honorary presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion which he had served so faithfully 
thruout his professional life. This is the 
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highest honor conferred by the National 
Edueation Association. 

Much that Dr. Winship worked for is 
yet to be achieved. There is still the eall 
for pioneers. This age—like his—is an 
epoch of change and growth. The schools 
face the task of adapting themselves anew 
to the life around them, and of helping 
to make that life worthy of our great 
American heritage. It is for us, therefore, 
to carry on the great work to which Dr. 
Winship gave his life. It is for us to take 
new inspiration from this noble charae- 
ter and to dedicate ourselves anew to the 


ideals for which he stood. 


District Associations Meetings 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association: 
Kirksville, October 12-13 


Officers 
President, L. C. Northeutt, New Lon- 
don; 1st Vice-President, Mrs. Merle 
Bradshaw, Canton; 2d Vice-President, 
Flovd Rogers, Alexandria; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. A. Eubank. Kirksville. Ex- 


ecutive Committee: D. H. Martin, Salis- 
bury; J. V. Minor, Huntsville; Herbert 
Hartford, Yates; Stephen Blackhurst, St. 
Charles. 


Central Missouri Teachers Association: 
Warrensburg, October 12-13 
Officers 
President. C. F. Seotten, Sedalia; Vice- 
President, Harry MeMillan, Lee’s Sum. 
mit; Seeretary. F. W. Urban, Warrens- 
burg; Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, Warrens- 
burg. Executive Committee: €. F. Scot- 
ten, Sedalia; Harry MeMillan, Lee’s Sum- 

mit; F. W. Urban, Warrensburg. 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association: 


Cape Girardeau, October 19-20 
Officers 

President, W. R. Sewell. Hornersville: 
Ist Vice-President, L. G. Wilson, Portage- 
ville; 2d Vice-President, Vernetta Sex- 
aner, Ste. Genevieve; Secretary-Treasurer, 
L. H. Strunk, Cape Girardeau. Execu- 
tive Committee: Geo. D. Englehart, Mat- 
thews; A. C. Magill, Cane Girardean; C. 
FE. Burton, Piedmont. 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association: 
October 18-20 
Officers 
President, Cora E. Merris, Bois D’Are; 
Ist Vice-President, Wallace Wilson, Spo- 
kane; 2d Vice-President, Emmett B. 
Adams, Forsyth; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. W. Parker, Ozark. Executive Commit- 
tee: Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Are; E. E. 
Neeley, Springfield; Ray Hailey, Ava: 
Howard Butcher, Pierce City; C. A. Poin- 
dexter, Pineville. 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association: 
Maryville, October 12-13 
Officers 
President, Cecil Jenkins, Savannah; 
Ist Vice-President, E. F. Allison, Hamil- 
ton; 2d Vice-President, L. Blanche Tem- 
pleton, Rock Port; 3rd _ Vice-President, 
Chas. Wallace, Hopkins; Secretary, Bert 
Cooper, Maryville; Treasurer, Hubert Gar 
reit, Maryville. Executive Committee: 
Francis L. Skaith, Gower; R. H. Watson, 
King City; Harry Thomas, Maysville. 
South Central Missouri Teachers 
Association: 
Rolla, Oetober 19-20 
Officers 
President, Carl A. Baldwin, Vienna; 
Ist Vice-President, Tom Turpin, Waynes- 
ville; 2d Vice-President. G C. Smith, 
Salem; 3rd Vice-President, Paul A. 
Breuer. Bland; Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. 
Lewis, Rolla. Executive Committee: Car! 
A. Baldwin, Vienna: J. F. Hodge. St 
James; Mrs. Vester Fugate, Bourbon; Ada 
M. Bawbell, Pacifie ; Clyde Miller, Croeker. 
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DEVELOPING CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN 
LANGUAGE IN KINDERGARTEN AND 


THE FIRST THREE GRADES 


Lulu Leigh Pickett, Reading Supervisor, Co-operating City Schools 
of St. Louis County. 


HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE is writ- 

ten with the hope that it may be of 

value to some teacher who is inter- 
ested in teaching very young children to 
express themselves both in oral and writ- 
ten language, but who is at a loss just 
how to begin. Because of the great and 
lasting value of the ability to use good, 
effective English—which after all is so 
largely a matter of habit—it is to be 
hoped that the present interest in letting 
children give free and original expression 
to their thoughts will spread and become 
general; rather than that after a brief 
Hash in the pedagogical pan it will be put 
aside in favor of some other idea which 
will be occupying the limelight at that 
particular moment. It seems as if so many 
ideas in Edueation are cast on the ash 
heap before they are tried out long 
enough, carefully enough,—and may one 
say—intelligently enough to prove their 
value. .| 

In order to be most effective, creative 
language should be part of the regular 
daily program in every grade, not just the 
oceasional telling of a story in the kinder- 
garten, and the writing of an incident or 
a poem in the grades as it is in many 
places at present. There should be regu- 
lar improvement made as shown by the 
earefully kept work of each child. 

Nine schools in five different svstems of 
the Co-operating Schools of St. Louis 
County are definitely carrying out pro- 
grams in creative English from the kin- 
dergarten through the third grade. In a 
later article the actual accomplishment 
made on the various grade levels by the 
various schools will be reported in an ef- 
fort to establish just what punctuation 
can and should be mastered as judged 
from the results revealed by the data sub- 
mitted by the nine schools participating 
in the work. 4 

The main criticism offered against cre- 
ative English expression in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades is the amount 





of time required. Both the learning and 
the teaching of oral and written expres- 
sion does take time. But so does all 
worth while accomplishment. A child who 
expects to develop any skill as a mu- 
sician must net only practice long hours, 
but he must practice regularly. No one 
ever considers the time element involved. 
Furthermore, the study of music is a per- 
sonal matter and comparatively few eliil- 
dren plan musical careers, while every 
child has to study English. So why should 
he be denied the privilege of expressing 
himself well, because of a question of time 
allotment on a program? True, he will 
be slow. It will take him so long to say 
or to write his story. And yet, what is 
the important thing to be considered 
here: time, or the learning to speak, or to 
write one’s mother tongue? 

Nothing in the present curriculum need 
be sacrificed. However, some of the short 
periods may have to be combined. The 
writing, spelling and language periods 
could easily become one longer period. 
While the present seat-work could consist 
of something beside letter cards, number 
cards, inadequate reading materials, and 
even out-and-out time killers of one kind 
and another. 

The handling of creative work of any 
kind in school is largely a matter of or- 
ganization. A skillful teacher is quick 
to take advantage of every minute. Shie 
wastes no time in waiting for bells; in 
getting the work started after an inter- 
mission; in getting materials ready; in 
letting the children dawdle around in 
coming to elass, going to their seats, or 
to the blackboard; or in any number of 
ways in which the working time of tlie 
school day is so disastrously cut. 

A minor criticism offered against writ- 
ten expression in the lower grades is one 
of writing. That, however, can easily he 
met by using manuscript writing. Chil- 
dren can, and do overcome the handicap 
of not being able to write in six weeks, 
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and even in less time, when they are 
taught manuscript. This matter is dis- 
eussed later under written expression in 
the primary grades. 

Oral Expression in the Kindergarten 

Miss Tandy, kindergarten teacher in 
the Lockwood School, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, was greatly impressed from 
time to time with the original stories 
which the children in her kindergarten 
told during the story period, and at other 
times during the day. She finally decided 
to write them down as they were told 
and to make a collection of them. She 
eorreeted errors in English as they were 


made. Otherwise the stories as dictated 
were taken down in ‘‘sechool teacher’s 
shorthand’’ which, as every primary 


teacher knows, bears no relation to the 
regular pot hooks, but is a series of ab- 
breviations, lines, serawls, and marks 
which can, usually, be read later by the 
person having written them. The stories 
were then copied on a giant type type- 
writer and each child was given one to 
put into a booklet to take home. 

Five of the stories follow: 

A LITTLE GIRL’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 

Once a little girl went out and she got her 
bicycle out of the garage and rode it up and 
down the block. Then her mother called her 
and she came in to eat her birthday cake with 
all her friends. After her birthday she played 
with all the girls and her bike and scooter. 
After her friends went home she piayed with 


all her presents. ; ; 
—Virginia Rodriguez. 


HALLOWEEN 

Once upon a time there was a little girl. 
She went out with her daddy to get a pumpkin, 
they got it and brought it home. They then 
put a face in it. 

The next day was Halloween. They went 
down the cellar to get the pumpkin they had 
made the day before. They went upstairs 
and put it on a table. They put on false faces 
and went out to frighten the neighbors. 

They went all around, up and down two 
blocks. They went to somebody’s house and 
rang the doorbell. Someone came to the door 
and they went in. 

After that they went to someone else’s door 
and rang the doorbell. 


A LITTLE GIRL ON A FARM 

A little girl went out to get some eggs for 
her mother and she watched her mother milk 
the cow. Then she watched her mother bring 
in the milk. There was a lot of stuff in the 
milk so she put it in the strainer. 

Then she went out to play on her pony, 
she got off her pony and her mother called her 
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After dinner she stayed in the 
house and at bedtime she undressed and went 
to bed. 

The next morning she got up and ate her 


to eat dinner. 


breakfast and played with her pony. She got 
off the pony and put it in the stable. Her 
daddy then came in and went to the garage. 
He got out of the car, locked it, and went into 
the house. She went up to her daddy because 
he had brought her a balloon, and little doll, 
and a buggy for the little dolly. 

—Waltre Hoenre 

—Don Gaines 


A LITTLE BEAR AND A BLUE BUTTERFLY 

Once upon a time there was a little bear 
and he belonged to a zoo. The zoo was going 
to move to some other town and so while he 
was on the train moving the little bear got 
out of the cage and he tumbled down on the 
track. He tried to catch the train but he 
cculdn’t catch it. 

A little boy and girl came along and they 
took him home and kept him until he was a 
great big bear. So then they sold him to an- 
other zoo and put him in a cage with his 
mother. 

_Then after he got put in that cage and was 
big enough, his mother said he could go off 
and do anything he wanted. 

He got lost and an old man came through 
the woods and took the bear over to his house 
and gave him something to eat and told him he 
could stay there until he was dead. And when 
this little bear was dead they took off his coat 
and made woolen things out of it. 

One day a little blue butterfly came and he 
was very tired and hungry, he hadn’t had any- 
thing tc eat for a year, and he found a piece 
of bread and some cotton on the ground. The 
butterfly made a bed out of the cotton, brown 
cotton from the bear. He slept there as long 
as he was tired. Then he went to the river 
to get a drink and he made his home in the 
ground and he lived there always. 

—Virginia Dickison 

—Jane Gribble 

A SAILBOAT 

There was a sailboat that was in the river 
and one day it stormed. There was another 
sailboat and it was in the storm too. One of 
the sailors threw a rope up and tied the sail- 
boat to the shore. 

The sailors got into the boat and they went 
floating away. The sailboat came in sight of 
a big steamer. The sailboat passed the big 
steamer and sailed to another place where 
people wanted to ride on the boat. 

The people got in the boat and sailed away 
on the other side of the river and came back. 
One of the sailors was waiting for them, and 
the sailor that was taking them threw out the 
rope and the man waiting for them took the 
rope and tied it to a great big iron pipe. 

Those people got off the boat and went to 
their cars or buggies and rode home. 

—John Wolfe 
—Mary E. Krimmel 
—Don Gaines 
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It will be interesting to note any 
changes that may take place in the kind 
of stories told as the children have more 
experiences in kindergarten and as they 
grow in proficiency. 

Not only are the children given a chance 
in this kind of language work to make 
mistakes and to learn thereby, but they 
are given the opportunity to use their 
imagination. Occasionally two or three 
children collaborated with rather interest- 
ing results. 

Judging from the reports received, the 
parents were delighted with the booklets. 
As each child had either told a story, or 
helped in the telling of one, every child 
in the morning session of the kindergarten 
was represented. 

Oral and Written Expression in the 

First Grade 

The oral expression work done by Mrs. 
Burton, first grade teacher, Home Heights 
School, Overland, Mo., was started Feb- 
ruary 11, 1932, with the children who en- 
tered school for the first time February 
first. There were thirty-two children in 
the room—16 1B’s and 16 1A’s. Only the 
work done by the 1B’s is being reported. 
The children were asked to tell any orig- 
inal story they wished. At first it was 
difficult to get an original story as the 
children were not only doubtful of their 
own ability, but The Three Bears and 
The Three Pigs seemed to mean ‘‘stories’’ 
to them. After much encouragement sev- 
eral children caught the idea. Three ex- 
amples are given below: 

My sister was sick. I didn’t want to come to 
school. I wanted to stay home and play with 
my sister. I have a cold. That’s why I didn’t 
want to come to school. 

I have a baby. Her name is Berenice Jewel 
Peden. We have a little brother named Rob- 
ert. I have a big brother, Allfred. I like my 
little baby sister. I like my big brother, too. 
One time I went to a girl’s house. We used to 
have a dog. His name was Princie. He died. 

I ama boy. My name is Leo Geil. I live at 
2909 Walton Road. I live in a big house. The 


house is yellow. It has a front porch and a 
hack porch. 


As a story was being told the teacher 
wrote it on the board in manuscript writ- 
ing. If an error-in English oceurred, a 
correction was made and the children’s 
attention was called to the corrected form 
on the board. After the story was written 
the child was asked to read it to the class. 


Obviously he had no difficulty since he 
had just dictated it himself. By February 
17th the entire class was telling stories. 
The following are representative of the 
type dictated at that time: 

One day I went to California. My mother, 
my father, my sisters and my brothers went, 
too. We went in a car. We saw cows, horses, 
pigs, and some grass and big wolves. A man 
fed them. The man went away and some dog 
got in and got them. The man found the dog 
and killed it. 

One day I went out to the flying field. We 
suw a green airplane and it would not start. 
They had to get out the little red tractor. All 
the rest of the airplanes started and one of 
the little army planes wouldn’t go. They spun 
it and spun it, and it would not go. Then they 
put some gas in it and it wouldn’t go. So 
they let it set.+ 

One time I went to the Air Field and I saw 
a white airplane. I saw blue planes. None of 
them would go so they sent a tractor after 
it.# They pulled them in the garage and put 
seme oil in them and then some man blew a 
horn and that is# time for all to go up and 
that’s all of this. 

One time I went to the show. I saw Tom 
and Jerry. Tcm was a great big kid and 
Jerry was a little kid. They were sleeping 
und snoring and Tom got up and blowed= 
the bugle in Jerry’s ear and Jerry went round 
in the circle. Then they started being soldiers. 
They fell in a river. Then a great big black 
horse stretched out and Jerry and Tom got on 
their# back and then they fell in the river. 

My grandma brought me a pretty book. It 
had pretty pictures in it. You look over them 
and see what you want for Christmas. I want 
a car but we haven’t much money. Dad works 
for a shoe company and don’t# get much 
money. 

I go to school. My sister goes to school, too. 
My little sister stays home. We have a sand 
table at school. It has a little house to it 
I am good in school. 

I had a dog. It died. We buried it in the 
back yard. I went to give him his supper and 
he was in the basement laying+ by the steps. 
It was in the summer time. 


The interest in the work continued to 


grow. A month later, Mareh 15th, the 
children were not only dictating and read- 
ing their own stories, but they were read- 
ing each other’s as well. 

On March 25th a new feature was intro- 
duced. The children had learned manu- 
seript writing by this time and began 
copying their stories from the board. It 
was about this date that their great inter- 
est in the apostrophe became apparent. 


# The original errors appear as dictated. The teacher 
discussed the corrections and changed the English and 
sentence strueture when necessary. 
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April 4th several children began try- 
ing to write their own stories. The work 
during the past weeks had clearly shown 
that certain phrases were used over and 
over, so Mrs. Burton put a list of these 
phrases on the board: I have, one day, last 
night, my girl friend, I will, yesterday I 
went, my mother, and such words as— 
Saturday, Sunday, brother, sister. When- 
ever a child needed one of these phrases 
or words he copied it from the list. When 
he was unable to spell some other word 
he needed he left a blank. As soon as the 
teacher had time he told him how to spell 
the word, and wrote it in a ‘‘dictionary”’ 
for him. Later the stories which follow 
were written without any help from the 
teacher: 

Tomorrow is my aunts’ little babys’ birth- 
duy. My mother made her a little dress. 

I have a little sister. Her name is Ruby. 
She has blue eyes. She has white hair. 

Last night I went to a boy’s house and I had 
a good time there. I drank some soda, It 
was good, a 

One day my daddy went to the fair. He 
brought us a bracelet. They are pretty brace- 
lets. We like our daddy. 

Once there was a little girl and her name 
was Helen. Her mother asked her to go to 
the store and she stamped her foot. When 
her birthday came, her mother didn’t give her 
any party. It was me.# 

When I get home from school I dress my- 
self, and I put my coveralls on. 

Sunday I went to the country. I saw pigs, 
cows and horses and many pretty birds. 

Yesterday I went to my grandma’s. She 
gave me a ball. The ball was red. I like the 
ball. 

Anyone familiar with the average high 
school student’s lack of knowledge of the 
rules of punetuation will not be too erit- 
ical of the attempt to use the apostrophe 
and period made by these six year old 
children who have been in school but two 
months. 

As would be expected the comma proved 
troublesome. Only two children attempt- 
ed to use it. 

Yesterday when I was outside to play in the 
snow, we got some icicles. We wrote our 
names with icicles. It was fun. 

Sunday, I went to the show. I saw cowboys 
and Indians. The people laughed in the show. 

Like the apostrophe, the quotation 
marks beeame very popular as soon as the 
children heard about them. No corree- 
tions were made in the punctuation of the 
following stories. 


# See footnote—page 218. 
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Last night I said, “Mother where is the 
school picnic?” My mother said, “Ruth, you 
are too silly.” I said, “Mother when is the 





picnic? Mother—today? She said “Ruth 
school will be soon out.” ; 
My little dog is going to die. My biggest 


sister said, “I think that he got a hold of some 
poison. He can’t even move.” 

One day a man rode an automobile. He 
bumped into a tree and got all dirty. He fell 
in the ditch and went home and told his wife. 
She said, “don’t go to work tomorrow.” So 
he went and got his hair cut. And that was 
the end of it. 

Last night I went to my friends and I said 
to August and Louise, “Lets play cowboys and 
Indians.” 

The examples given in this article rep- 
resent the work of the members of the 
entire class and not one or two excep- 
tionally strong pupils. 

Original Poetry 

Some interesting poetry was written in 
the first and second grades: This poem 
was written by a boy in the 2B. 

If March comes in like a lion 
And goes out like a lamb, 
Who has seen the lion? 
Who has seen the lamb? 

Many teachers feel hesitant about try- 
ing to get the children to write poetry 
beeause they feel their own limitations, 
or what they think is their limitation. 
Many more people could enjoy expressing 
themselves in poetry than do, if they 
would try. 

Just how does one go about getting a 
class to write a poam? There are many 


ways. One is: Take any given interest of 
a child, or of a group of children. Find 
some poem dealing with the subject. Read 


it to the children, or let them read it 
themselves if it is not too diffieult. Then 
say, ““Don’t you think it would be fun 
to write a poem yourself ?’’ 

There is usually little difficulty in arous- 
ing great interest in the matter—in facet, 
children very often ask to write poetry 
but are discouraged by the teacher—and 
when the interest is there say, ‘‘Someone 
give me the first line.’’ That first line 
gives you your rhythm. From then on it 
is a matter of rhyming or making a series 
of interesting, rhythmical statements. 

To illustrate: 

Suppose the children wanted to write 
a verse about health. The first line sug- 
gested might be: ‘‘You should get lots of 
sleep, if you want to be healthy.’’ 
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After writing this on the board exact- 
ly as given, you might say, “‘Could you 
use the same words, yet change them 
around, so that the sentence would be 
smoother ?”’ 

’ Someone will suggest, “‘If you want to 
be healthy, You should get lots of sleep.’’ 

Then ask, ‘* What else should we do to 
be healthy ?’’ 

Someone will be smart enough to say, 

‘*Drink plenty of water.”’ 

The poem now reads: 

If you want to be healthy 
You should get lots of sleep, 
Drink plenty of water 

Then comes the tricky last line. Some- 
one will suggest, 

‘‘And eat plenty of vegetables.”’ 

Read the verse from the beginning, 

If you want to be healthy, 
You must get lots of sleep; 
Drink plenty of water, 

And eat plenty of vegetables. 

The teacher might ask; ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?’’ 

The children will immediately sense the 
lack of rhythm and will agree that the 
last line is wrong. 

Then the teacher might ask: ‘‘In this 
verse which two lines are going to rhyme? 
Is there any word in the last line which 
rhymes with ‘“‘sleep’’? Can you re-ar- 
range the words so that ‘‘eat’’ comes at 
the end of the line?’’ 

‘‘And plenty of yegetables eat.’’ 

‘‘Now the rhyme is right, but the 
rhythm is wrong. We seem to have too 
many words. Can vou think of one word 
which tells us what kind of vegetables we 
should eat that we ean use instead of 
‘plenty of’?’’ 

‘““Yes, ‘fresh’ or 
would do.’’ 

The verse is now completed and reads: 

If you want to be healthy, 
Gets lots of sleep; 
Drink plenty of water, 
And fresh vegetables eat. 

Although good poetry may be devel- 
oped by the group, the unusual poems 
will come from the individuals who have 
a gift for writing poetry. As the interest 
in the subject increases, these individuals 
will bring you their compositions. You 


‘ 


green’. Either one 


may be harboring a real poet and not real- 
ize the fact. 


Be satisfied with very simple 





If you keep working, vou 
and the children will be surprised and de- 


jingles at first. 


lighted with the results. Remember po 

etry does not necessarily have to rhyme. 

A first grade pupil dictated this: 

See the leaf upon the water, 
Like a boat upon the water 
Floating down the running water. 

This child was very fond of Hiawathia. 

In a second grade the first poem that 
the children ever wrote was written in 
the following way: 

Teacher: Have you children ever written 
a poem? 

Pupils: No. 

Teacher: Wouldn’t you like to? 

Pupils: (In a chorus) Yes. 

Teacher: Then let’s write one. 
vou want to write about? 

Boy: The flag. 

Teacher: Fine. Give me the first sen- 
tence. Say anything you want to 
about the flag. 

A Boy: This is the American Flag. 

(teacher wrote as dictated) 

Teacher: Now give me the next line. 

Girl: See it wave in the air: 

Teacher: Now, the next line. Say any- 
thing you want to about it. 

A Boy: It is my flag. 

Teacher: Now comes the hard part—thie 
last line. 

(There was no idea of rhyme or 
rhythm, so at this point both were ex- 
plained and diseussed. The children 
were told that the last word in t! 
last line was to rhyme with air. The 
children suggested ‘‘there, ‘*fair.”’ 
and ‘‘hair.’’) 

At this point a little girl said— 

That is waving up there. 

The whole poem then read: 

That is the American flag, 
See it wave in the air; 

It is my flag, 

That is waving up there. 

It is well to bear in mind that creative 
expression depends upon mood and that 
children as well as adults have a right to 
be temperamental. There may be days 
when there seems to be little poetry in thie 
soul of any of the children. Little is ever 
gained by trying to force a_ situation. 
Rather, the teacher should be sensitive {0 
the value of what is taking place around 
her and take advantage of any sponta- 
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neous expression that she may hear. The 
key for creative expression may be given 
her by some child who is mumbling to 
himself in long swinging sentences or 
rhythmie repetitions. 
In conclusion: 

When a child is given a chance for free 
oral expression, he is not only giving ex- 
pression to his own worthwhile and inter- 
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but he is increasing his 
vocabulary, and thereby gaining a great- 


esting thoughts 


er skill in expressing himself. Later 
when he begins expressing himself in 


writing he is then learning to read; learn- 
ing to spell, learning to punctuate: learn- 
ing to use the tool of writing; and best of 
all, he is experiencing the joy of creat- 
ing something of his very own. 


Responsibility 


Clarenee Worley. 


HERE WAS once a successful schoo! 

teacher whose career had been based 

upon the hypothesis that there are 
no bad boys. ‘‘So-called bad hoys,’’ she 
was wont to say, ‘‘are not really bad; it 
is merely that their energies have been 
misdirected. ”’ 

As they sean the headlines in the day’s 
news, perhaps there may be at least sev- 
eral school teachers who get a picture of a 
schoolroom they may once have seen in 
actuality. America’s bad boys, the gang- 
sters, may once have had their prototype 
in a schoolroom somewhere in this same 
America. Just as their energies were then 
misdirected, so today they are spent in 
some lawless business. 

Blame it on the war—perhaps. 

Maybe it is prohibition. 

Or our jury system is at fault. 


Granted that these may have contributed 
to the pageant of crime and lawlessness. 

Yet there remains that picture of the 
schoolroom with its culprit whom the 
teacher never quite got next to; who al- 
ways so unreasonably violated every rul- 
ing; who finally quit either at the request 
of school authorities or of his own willing, 
stomping out for the last time to the tune 
of the teacher’s grateful heartbeats. 

For every gangster, for every public 
enemy, is there not some teacher who has 
failed to eatech a glimpse of his or her 
greater mission; a home that has fallen 
short of being a home; a parent who did 
not or could not accept his or her respon- 
sibility? Is it not true that we do thrust 
the burden of our sins on those who come 
after us? And must not we, ourselves, lie 
in the bed of our own fashioning? 











Growth Does Not Wait 


HERE CAN be no moratorium in 
education just as there can be no 
moratorium in the passing of the 
years. 
The sands of time will flow 
Whether we will or no. 
“Growth does not await our conven- 
ience. The roaring loom of time relent- 
lessly weaves the fabric of life. The 


fertile fields of youthful minds will not 
lie fallow. 


They will yield abundant 





crops whether it te the golden grain of 
character or the noxious weeds of idleness. 
‘‘The children of today must not be 
suffered to subsist upon drops which drip 
from the cup that runneth over and upon 
crumbs which fall from the table of 
plenty. They must drink from the full- 
ness of the fountain and they must share 
the bread of life.’’ 
—Roy Ellis, Pres. Sw. Mo. 
Teachers College. 
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Dangers in Teaching Citizenship 


Frank Thompson 


HIS QUESTION of teaching citizenship is 
ey rather abstract to say the least! This 

always calls to my mind that other much- 
discussed contemporary subject—‘sex-educa- 
tion.” We can admit unequivocally, I believe, 
that our attitude toward these abstract, and 
yet concrete phases of life, do much to deter- 
mine the philosophy we shall adopt as a chart 
for our lives. In fact its power is so very 
great that it can be exceedingly dangerous. 
It is a high explosive; if handled correctly it 
will annihilate the enemy; if bungled, it will 
annihilate the handler. The first implies an 
exacting knowledge; the later proves a trag- 
edy due to lack of mastery. 

So it is with teaching character, citizenship, 
or virtue. Should we tell our students that 
to be a good citizen they must be honest, vir- 
tuous, trustworthy, punctual, loyal and so on? 
Well, I presume good citizens do possess these 
qualities, but how, in a direct method, should 
honesty, for instance, be taught? Should we 
say, “Honesty pays”? Very well, your crit- 
ical student will say, “but does it?” Did not 
Jacob rather best his employer by a question- 
able method? How about the “good soul” 
who is traded “afoot” by the shrewd fellow? 
Does “honesty pay” in this case? The church 
at one time frowned on usury; but now, I 
believe, some clergymen are so fortunate as 
to be able to loan money. Therefore, can we 
claim honesty to be static? Does honesty, as 
Bob Acres declared of valor, “come and go”? 
Here are a few of the problems which con- 
front one in the teaching of these qualities 
of citizenship, or character, by the direct 
method. 

Isn’t it possible that we can place too much 
stress on the direct method? We must, of 
course, admit that crime is throwing a chal- 
lenge into the very teeth of our political and 
education leaders. We must also admit that 
those forces opposed to democracy, as cor- 
ruption and ignorance, are throwing down the 
guage of battle to those interested in pre- 
serving the political equality of man. We must 
produce citizens, strong citizens, to solve these 
problems. And I believe that we are doing 
just this very thing, but not due to any direct 
method of instilling into them honesty, loyalty, 
and so forth. 

These students, or young citizens, today 
seem to me to be embryonic critics; if true, 
what a blessing! But I don’t believe a critic 
can become a critic by any short-course meth- 
od. I believe critics are develoned, and are not 
such by sudden conversion. To show that I 
believe our students are developing a critical 
attitude I shall illustrate. Some of my stu- 
dents can not understand why our govern- 


ment should not belong to the League of Na- 
tions because of the expressed reason of stay- 
ing out of foreign entanglements, while at the 
same time our representatives “sit in” at all 
world conferences of any importance. Now 
does it not seem that this attitude really pre- 
sents constructive citizenship? Also, does it 
seem that the direct method of rote learning, 
or presentation, of characteristics of a good 
citizen would accomplish such an end? Again, 
not many weeks ago, some of my students, on 
reading of important bills pending before our 
State Legislature, desired to present their 
views of said bills by letter to their represen- 
tatives. I should say those students possessed 
honesty, loyalty, and leadership simultaneous- 
ly. This is what I mean when I say construc- 
tive citizenship; and, I repeat, it is not ac- 
complished by citizenship projects as such. 


Then, this problem of crime. Our direct 
citizenship project presents honesty in a very 
realistic manner—look at the penitentiary; if 
you students aren’t honest, in it you shall go. 
But, the minute one presents honesty in this 
manner, he has impressed those students that 
they are all potential criminals! He has, 
as the itinerant evangelist with his saddle- 
bags, dangled his listeners over the flame. 
Well, judging from the results of our fiery 
missionary, I should say his methods did not 
click 100%, no, nor even 98%! Nor will the 
same method today bring any better results. 
One can scare students, but when one lessens 
the pressure, the student, being very human, 
will “‘backslide.” No, we can’t build charac- 
ter, or citizenship, by such methods. Why 
not let the student unconsciously develop the 
philosophy that honesty really makes a man 
more contented? If the student arrives at 
such a conclusion, won’t it be the more en- 
during because of the reason it has grown to 
be a real part of him? 


So I believe that one should beware of pre- 
senting the qualities of character, or virtue, 
as garments that can be acquired at any mo- 
ment and in all sizes. These qualities, to 
carry the figure, are not “hand-me-downs” but 
are “custom made.” We should strive to de- 
velop constructive citizens: citizens that have 
a critical and creative attitude. Everyone is 
aware of this need. One can listen for hon 
to our citizens depvloring the present situation 
of our nation. But any one can deplore. | 
once saw a mule on a hot day who deplored 
his condition of servitude; but after critically 
eyeing “conditions” as they were, and despite 
the very audible instructions of his master, he 
went from that state of the critical to that 
of the creative. So let it be. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS—SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC 
TAKE NOTICE! 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 


Professor J. C. Brandt, Director of Mu- 
sic, S. E. Mo. Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau, will have charge of the All- 
State Orchestra at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the M. S. T. A. this year. 

Professor Brandt wishes to urge all the 
Superintendents of Schools and Music 
Supervisors, who have not already done 
so, to send to him a list of players at 
onee. He hopes to have all players select- 
ed by September 25th at which time he 
will distribute parts. 

The program this year will be made up of 
1. Symphony, No. 1 (C Major) by 
Beethoven. 
Adagio Molto—Allegro con brio 
Andante Cantabile con Moto 
Menuetto—Trio 
Adagio—Vivace 
Suite de Ballet . by Gluek-Mottl 
Iphigenia in Aulis 
Orpheus 
Armide 
Finale 














A PUPIL-ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


WITH A NEW TYPE OF TEXTBOOK 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach of the textbooks 
listed below. They are more than new textbooks. They are 
a new type of textbook with emphasis on PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
~—texthooks incorporating the fascinating things-to-do features 
of a workbook. 
Their use effects budgetary economies as they take the place 
of both the textbook and workbook. 
THE STANFORD SPELLER 


Grades 2—8 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 3—8 
ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
Grades 1—8 


Other Pupil Activity Materials 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—1933 Edition 
THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised Silent Reading Seatwork for the Pri- 


mary Grades 
THE STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING READING SKILLS— 


Grades 4, 5, and 6 
Write for Descriptive Folders. Please address Department J. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 320 East 21st St., Chicago 























Virginia Meierhoffer, 


‘a4 OLK MUSIC IS the soul language of 
Fines peoples. Through the folk song, the 


inherent poetic, musical, religious, and 
national traits of various races have been 
best expressed. The World War tore one little 
nation from another, and joined each to others, 
but the individual suffering and trials, the 
hopes, the fears, the ideas, the feelings of 
each are plaintively heard anew when they 
sing their old folk songs. The folk song re- 
flects, not only the soul and story of the 
peoples, but also the physical characteristics of 
the country, its climate, its soil, its seas. its 
rivers, its mountains, and its physical life.” 
—Frederick Tristram Egener. 

Many folk songs have been included in the 
lists of songs for county chorus. This is done 
because these songs are popular with children 
and are comparatively simple to teach. They 
are never long or difficult. <A little informa- 
tion concerning the county chorus songs adds 
considerably to the child’s interest. 


Music which has grown up among the com- 
mon people and has been a part of their lives 
for generations is called folk music. These 
songs have been spontaneous, and in some 
cases were sung for years before they were 
recorded. Folk dances are the twins of folk 
songs and in earlier days always went to- 
gether. Every country has its folk music, and 
with all countries there are points of similar- 
ity. The following types of songs are found 
in the music of all peoples: Joy, work, play; 
nature, love, religion, patriotism, lullabies, 
humor. 

The following songs for next year’s county 
choruses may be classed accordingly: 

Loch Lomond i 

Oh Susanna 

Sweet Nightingale 

Weel May the Keel Row | 
Lullaby 

Mother’s Prayer 
Rock-a-bye 


; ——Love 


} 
—Lullaby 
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INFORMATIONAL NOTES CONCERNING 
COUNTY CHORUS SONGS 


State Supervisor of Musie. 








Thanksgiving Prayer —Religion 
Morning Song —Work 

The Hills of Tyrol —Patriotism 
The Humming Bird —Nature 
Dance Song —Play 

Are You Sleeping —Humor 


Folk songs show the national characteristics 
of the people who made them. If people have 
suffered from political oppression it is shown 
in their songs; if people have lived under a 
stable government and pleasant living condi- 
tions a happy spirit is found in their music. 

Three outstanding factors have _ brought 
about distinctive differences in the folk music 
of various countries, namely, political situa- 


tions; geographical conditions, and _ racial 
characteristics. oe 
The influence of geographical conditions, 


such as sea, mountains, plains and valleys, 
upon folk music is striking. An excellent ex- 
ample of the influence of mountains is found 
in the song The Hills of Tyrol. Tyrol is noted 
for its beautiful Alpine scenery. 

“Yodels” are a type of music expression 
found among mountain ‘people. The singer 
constantly raises and lowers his voice, often 
making large skips. These songs are an im- 
portant feature of Tyrolian music. 

Before the World War, Tyrcl belonged to 
the Austrian Empire. By the Treaty of Saint 
Germain, September, 1919, Northern Tyrol 
was retained by Austria, and Southern Tyrol 
was ceded to Italy. One of the chief amuse- 
ments of the Tyrolese is their peasant plays 
of which music is an important feature. The 
villagers work for months in preparing a play 
which tells something of their life or history. 

The song The Humming Bird is another 
Tyrolian folk song. 

Every land has many folk songs which take 
their names from rivers, lakes, or mountains. 
Loch Lomond, a Scotch folk song is about the 
lake and mountains of Lomond. 

One of the most striking examples of the in- 
fluence of political conditions on folk music 
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is found in the negro spirituals which bear 
musical witness to the tragedies of slave days. 

Many of America’s patriotic songs were 
written during wars, for instance, Yankee 
Doodle, during the Revolutionary War, and the 
Star Spangled Banner during the War of 
1812. 

The influence of racial characteristics in 
music is one of the most interesting factors. 
Love of romance, poetry, dancing, and gayety 
is common among the Latin race. The music 
of the Teutons shows a stolid plodding nature. 
Many of the sengs of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales are practically the same. The 
Keel Row, a boat song, is sometimes marked 
English Folk Song, and other times, Scotch 
Folk Song. It bears characteristics of each. 
The Scotch word “keel” refers to ship, thus 
the title means, “Well may the ship sail.” 

While there are similar factors found in the 
musie of the people of the British Isles, there 
are also vast differences. The English people, 
due to their forms of civilization and govern- 
ment, have had a secure home life and have 
created many happy songs. Singing games 
such as “London Bridge Is Falling Down,” 
“Looby Loo,” and “The Mulberry Bush,” are 
popular with grown people as well as with 
children, These games are often survivals of 
ancient popular ceremonies and commemora- 
tions dating from before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Morning Song and Sweet Nightingale are 
English Folk Songs from the days when 


Merrie England was an agricultural country 


rather than the industrial country of today. 

The folk music of Scotland is easily recog- 
nized because of its characteristic rhythms and 
unusual melodies. Their songs reflect a love of 
home and country, an independence and loyalty 
which is characteristic of that nation. Robert 
Burns has written words to many of the best 
known Scottish songs. 

The rhythm of Scotch music is different be- 
cause of the so-called “catch” or “snap” in 
which a note of short value is followed by a 
dotted note of greater value, or the exact op- 
posite, for example, in Loch Lomond, the last 
lines of the verse and the chorus. 

The song Loch Lomond is about a lake, 
called Loch Lomond, located a few miles north- 
west of Glasgow. The English meanings of 
the Seotch words in this song are: 

bonnie—pretty 

braes—the slope of a hill 

loch—lake 

gae—go 

Ben—mountain 

gloaming—twilight 

kens—knows 

nae—no 

waeful—woeful 

frae—from 

afore—before 

Lullabies are found among the folk songs of 
all countries. While they may be different 
rhythmically and melodically, yet all have the 
characteristic lullaby swing. Three of the 
county chorus songs are lullabies. They are 
Rock-a-bye Baby, Lullaby, and Mother’s Pray- 
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ev. Rock-a-bye Baby is one of the oldest and 
best known lullabies. 


Lullaby is from Lithuania. This country, 


located west of Poland, was for years under 


Russian control, during which time her lan- 
guage and folk music were suppressed. As an 
outcome of the World War, Lithuania has be- 
come an independent nation, and a new school 
of music has arisen. Many of the beautiful 
old folk melodies are now being revived. 

Thanksgiving Prayer is a religious folk song 
from The Netherlands. It is said that this 
song was brought to America by the pilgrims 
and was sung after they landed at Plymouth 
Rock. The people of The Netherlands were 
strongly affected by the Reformation and be- 
cause of their Protestant religion, suffered 
under the rule of Philip II of Spain who was 
a Catholic. 

Denmark, oldest of the Scandinavian na- 
tions, is a country of medows, moorland and 
beach bordered lakelets. Dairying is the lead- 
ing industry of this small country. The peo- 
ple are well educated and are great lovers of 
poetry and music. Denmark treasures in its 
literature a body of about 500 ballads origin- 
ally composed about 1300 and 1500. Festi- 
vals are popular with young and old, at which 
time dancing and singing are important fea- 
tures. Perhaps the folk song Dance Song has 
been sung at some of these festivals. 

The Danish people are proud of their songs, 
and in the schools all girls and boys are taught 
to read music and learn all of their country’s 
folk songs. 

The round, Are You Sleeping, is of French 
origin. Years ago, music was written for just 
one voice. Until about 1300 A. D., all songs 
were written in one part. About that time 
composers discovered that voices could be com- 
bined. They found that they could use one 
melody for all the voices and yet could have 
variety by allowing each voice to begin sing- 
ing at a certain point after the first voice was 
well started. These songs were called rounds. 

A song written in the style of a folk song 
where the composer is known, is called a com- 
posed folk song. Oh, Susanna, written by 
Stephen C. Foster, is a well known American 
song. Mr. Foster was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1826 and died in 1864. He 
had no formal musical training, yet composed 
about 125 songs. Nearly a fourth of these are 
negro songs, the others are sentimental ballads. 

In Bradford, Iowa, there is a little brown 
Congregational church. This little church is 
known all over the world because of the song 
The Little Brown Church, which was written 
about it. In 1857, Dr. W. S. Pitts visited in 
Iowa, and stopping at Bradford, Chickasaw 
County, was inspired with the beautiful scen- 
ery of the Cedar River Valley and the little 
brown church at Bradford. He later wrote 
the words and music of the song, The Little 
Brown Church. 

The words of America were written by Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith, in 1832. He discovered the 
folk tune in a German song book. The same 
tune is used by the British in their national 
anthem, “God Save the King.” 
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The county chorus songs for this year are: 
Rock-a-bye Baby 

Mother’s Prayer 

The Humming Bird 

Sun and Stars 

Dance Song 

Sweet Nightingale 

Morning Song 

Are You Sleeping 
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Lullaby 
Oh! Susanna 
Thanksgiving Prayer 
The Hills of Tyrol 

The Home Road 

The Little Brown Church 
Loch Lomond 

Weel May the Keel Row 
America 














QUARTERLY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 








HE STATE DEPARTMENT of Educa- 

tion caimot this year furnish quarterly 

examination questions for the and B 
classes of rural elementary schools. This is 
because of a lack of funds for printing. In- 
stead of sending out a copy for each pupil, 
these quarterly questions will be prepared by 
the State Department of Education and printed 
in School and Community so that teachers 
may use them in whatever way seems most 
practicable. Mimeographed copies may be 
made, or, where there are only a few pupils, 
carbon copies may be used. With some tests, 
e. g., true-false or selection, the questions may 
be read or placed on the blackboard and the 
pupils write the answer. 
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ARITHMETIC—-B Class—5th Grade 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 


A. After each problem, write the name of the process 
you would use to solve it, that is, add, subtract, 
multiply, divide. 

1. How many desks are needed for 6 rows with 8 
desks in a row? 

2. At 5 cents each, how many car tickets can I get 
for 50 cents? —_-_~- 

3. A boy bought a tablet for 15 cents. 

4 


What was 

his change from a half-dollar? __ 

At an average speed of 30 miles per hour, how 

long will it take to drive a car 150 miles? 

What does a teacher earn in a year, if she is paid 

$125 a month for 10 months? ___________~_ 

6. If you pay $5 for a sweater, $4 for a hat and 
$5.75 for shoes, how much money will you need 
to pay for all of them? _____~ 

7. A man’s salary is $3600 a year. 
salary for one month? 

8. What is the average weight. ‘of 9 boys on a hase- 
ball team if their total weight is 710 pounds? 


= 


What is his 


9. Bob wants to buy 2 ties that cost 75 cents apiece. 
How much money does he need? 

10. If you know the number of pupils in each grade, 
how do you find the number of pupils in school? 


BE. Write the following numbers, 
pericds by commas: 
11. One million, seventy-five thousand 
12. Four thousand, five hundred sixty-five nae pene 
13. Twenty million, twenty thousand, twenty 


dividing them into 


14. Five “hundred Sere Sane - 
15. Sixty-eight thousand, eight hundred seventy-five 
C. Multiply: 

16. 572  eeN 18. 548 19. 574 20. 238 

73 64 95 28 82 
Divide: ; 
21. 31/2635 22. 
25. 31/1891 
Subtract: 

26. 7235 27. 9046 28. 2838 29. 4695 30. 4570 
3786 5974 2769 3767 3898 


61/5307 23. 71/4544 24. 














Add: 

31. 49 $2. 27 33. 57 34. 57 85. 84 
58 53 79 63 83 
93 50 78 36 27 
89 74 69 65 97 

D. Solve the following problems: 

36. A man earned $25 for 5 days’ work. How much 
did he earn each day? 

37. If you can buy 3 lemons for a “dime, how much 


will a dozen cost? 

38. A girl wishes tc buy a hat that “costs $4.75. She 
has $3 and her mother will give her $1. How 
much more money does she need to buy the hat? 

39. An airplane flew 2060 miles in 20 hours. What 
was the average rate of speed per hour? _~- 

40. Mary is reading a book that contains 342 pages. 
She has read 187 pages. How many more pages 
does she have to read? ~__ _----~~- i 


Key 
ARITHMETIC—-B Class—5th Grade 


A. 1. Multiply; 2. Divide; 3. Subtract; 4. Divide; 65. 
Multiply: 6. Add; 7. Divide; 8. Divide; 9. Multiply 
10. Add. 

11. 1,075,000; 12. 4,565; 13. 20,020,020; 14. 507; 


15. 68,875. 

C. 16. 41,756: 17. 45682: 18. 52060; 19. 16072; 20. 
19,516; 21. 85; 22. 87; 23. 64; 24. 46; 25. 61; 
26. 3,499; 27. 3,072; 28. 69; 29. 928; 30. 672; 31. 289; 
82. 204; 33. 282: 34. 221; 35. 291. 

D. 36. $5; 37. 40c; 38. he; 39. 103 mi.; 40. 155. 

Name of Pupil 

EE : 

Grade __.- eee 

ARITHMETIC—-B Class—6th Grade 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 

A. The following article appeared in a recent newspa! 
In the spaces below the article, write in figures the 
amounts which are written in the article: 

Steel Has Staying Powers 
During July there was a net gain of sixteen act ve 
furnaces for pig iron with production at (1) one million, 

eight hundred nineteen thousand, four hundred thir y- 

eight tons or (2) forty-twe thousand, one hundred sixty- 

six tons per day in June. 

Electrical Output Increased 
The output was (3) one billion, six hundred sixty 

million, five hundred four thousand kilowatt hours 
against (4) one billion, four hundred forty million, three 
hundred eighty-six thousand a year ago and (5) one 
billion, six hundred forty-four million, eighty-nine thou- 
sand two years ago. 


EEE 
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B. Work the following examples: 
Add: 
6. 2,345 7. 514 8. 310 9. 5042 10. 693547 
2.905 200 212 2648 149670 
~ 816 407 —--— — 
113 339 
736 729 
275 878 
— 217 
Subtract: 
11. 71/6 12. 4.167 13. 5042 14, 9268 15. 85.60 
41/3 2.25 2648 5399 26.77 
Multiply: 
16. $1.20 by 61/4 17. 21/3 x 22/5 18. 536 
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19. 209 20. $ . The purple martin is found only in the mid- 
37 2 die western part of the United States. 
The dragon fly is a water insect. It lays its 
Divide: eggs in the water of ponds or marshes. 
9/16 + 3/4 = 22. 3272592 23. 18/16614 . The seed bearing organs of a flower are 
04. 25/8 + 3/5 = 25. 31/8 + 22/3 = called the calyx. 
A the foll sii saaitiiataes cS <a pia . The stamens of a flower produce pollen. 
a ao ° . This is a matching exercise. In column one are the 

26. Which is most, .4, .165, .39, or .0597 : : - ae . ; 

07. What d th bbreviation pt mean? names of some of the things you have studied this 

eg How bee J ol ‘er: ze poston = 1/4? : quarter. In column two are some characteristics or 

ro4 Whi h oy 3/4, 7/2 b 1/2° ___ inte habits which belong to these things. Before each 

30. H me BR Bny 2 : el Ana A ard? . . item in columr one, place the letter in column two 

: “ y awe y which appears before the statements belonging to it. 

D. Solve the following problems: -“ “ 
; - : ; ee Column One Column Two 
31. On a vacation trip, Mr. Brown traveled 95.7 m/ les 
- ; — _.--1l. moth a. Structure of front legs 
the first day, 76.4 miles the second day and 196.8 
il in ited Gon neal —- wie a6 te bent and adapted for 
— = Se ow |e - catching insects on which 
travel in the three days ae : ete 
A quart of milk weighs 2.155 pounds, and a quart . it lives. . 
a ater wehbe Gn Sno Fi i th liffe: _.._.12. mantis . Mother carries young 
- ae veighs 2. pounds. ine e difference away in her mouth, as a 
Mrs. Jackson divided the candy from four 11/2 = om ne we when 
d boxes equally among 8&8 children. What . : SS 
poun 3. whip-poor-will . Is widely known as th? 
fraction of a pound did each child receive? - devil's davuin i 

34. John earns $20 each week. He spends 4/5 of it Se a a a 

; - the ee : h deen te =e . dragon fly . Belongs to the family of 
— —> e rest. ow much in a oes he save heoticts and fe ce mamed 

" 1 s fits 3 > 

35. If Sam saves 15 cents a week out of his allowance, a ae pe Ng 
how many weeks will it take him to save $5.85? ing. : 

. _..-15. lady bird . A beautiful insect re- 

36. One day the rainfall in St. Louis was .45 in. On - : oO a the natteniie reat 
the same day, the rainfall in Omaha was .&1 in. appearance. 

In which city was the rainfall greater? How . 16-20. Write the names of five lecal trees. Write one 
much greater was the rainfall there? _— interesting fact about each which will tell how this 
A baseball team played 24 games this season an tree may be distinguished from others. 

lost only 4 ears. What part of the games it Key 

played did the team win?  - . +... — 

2. Mr. Jones bought a new car for $795. He re- A.1. T: a. she ae ag F: 3 T: 
ceived an allowance of $225 for his old car and "9 F: 10. T rn + ie : = ia . 
made a cash payment of $200. If he waid the R 11 > “ 

. : “i . . - @: 1%. a: 13. bs 14. es 16. J. 
rest in five equal installments, how much did he C. 16.20. Gi 1 soni & sai : 
nay each time? .- 5 . Pupil point credit for each correct answer. 

29.40. Find the total amount of the followine bills: School o up co 

Muy 3 | 13/4 Ib. cheese @ .32 || | Grade _- ._.. Test Score 
9 | 4 cans tomatoes @ .23 || HEALTH— B Class 
16 ! 11/2 Ib. walnuts @ 42 Suggested Time: 15 Minutes 
28 | 23/4 Ib. butter @ .AA A. Some of the following statements are true, »thers 
! F are not true. Before those statements which are 
! | trne, write the letter T; before those which are false, 
write the letter F. 

81/2 yd. muslin . .... 1. Regular and vigorous brushing removes par- 

5 Turkish towels p wt ticles of dead skin from the scalp. 

3 3/8 yd. satin pi. 2. Dandruff is an incurable disease of the scalp. 

11/2 doz. buttons 24 8. Muscles can be trained to held the body in 

proper postures. 
. . Cold baths should be taken only in sum- 
Wey mer time. 
ARITHMETIC—B Class—6th Grade 5. A characteristic featnre of the bones of the 
1,819,438; 2. 42,166; 3. 1,661,504,000; 4. 1,440,386,- foot is their arrangement into arches. 
y 1,614,039 000. . The only way to cure flat feet is to wear 
R 3099: 9. 7699: 10. 843217; a shoe with an arch support. 
_ 1.917; 13. 2394; 14. 3869; 15. 58.83; . High heels force the feet into unnatural 
a 5: 18. 260.496: 19. 7733: 20. 91,729; positions. 
“R1: 23. 923: 24. 43/8: 25. 11/4. . . All the parts of the body crow and work 
- 27. pint; 28. 3/4; 29. 7/8; 30. 27. best when habits of correct posture are de- 
268.9 miles: 32. .065:; 23. 3/4 pound; 34. $24; veloped. ’ : : 
5. 29 weeks: 26. Omaha. .36 in.; 37. 5/6; 38. $74; ° - Good posture hinders blood circulation. 
$3.32: 40. $9.48. . Bad posture is uneraceful but has nothing 
3 Pupil. 7 to do with one’s health. 
County . Changes of underclothing are not necessary 
Test Score for cleanliness if a daily bath is taken. 
NTARY SCIENCE—B Class — . Keeping shees in good repair and paying 
ELEMENT . 2 ots , attention to run-down heels will aid in pos- 
Sug¢gested Time: 20 Minutes ture and health condition of the feet. 
. Some of the following statements are true, some are _._18. Hair easily catches dirt and dust. 
false. Place the letter T before true statements; ‘ 14. Posture is determined by muscles which con- 
place the letter F before false statements. ‘ trol the position of different parts of the 
The whip-pocr-will receives its name from its ckeleton frame. 
eall. : 15. Rubbers when worn indoors are unhealthful. 
. The whip-poor-will is a relative of the night B. 16-20 List 5 rules of the Health Game. 
hawk. Key 
The whip-poor-will is seen more often in HEALTH—B Class 
open spaces and around cities, while the night A.1.7: 8 P: 3: T: 4. 2: & Te @& Ps @. Be 
hawk is seen only in thick wooded places. 9. F: 10. F: 11. F: 12. T: 13. T: 14. T; 15. 
. The night hawk lives entirely upon seeds B. 16-20. (Five out of the following eight.) 
and for that reason is not a friend of the (a) A full bath more than once a week. 
farmer. ¥ ’ . (b) Brush the teeth at least once a day. 
5. The night hawk is active only at night. (c) Sleep lonz hours with windows open. 
i The purple martin belongs to the swallow (d) Drink as much milk as possible. at least three 
family. glasses a day, but no tea or coffee. 
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8. 
7. 
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(e) Eat some fruit or vegetables every day. 

(f) Drink at least four glasses of water a day. 
(g) A bowel movement every morning. 

(h) Play part of each day cut of doovs. 


Name of Pupil 


School oe 


G 


A. 


C. 


D. 


County 
Test Score 
ENGLISH—B Class 
Suggested Time: 30 Minutes 
Some of the following statements are written cor- 
rectly, some are not. Before those which are correct 
write the word yes, before those which are not cor- 
rect write the word no. 
Mother gave it to me. 
Tom, he broke his leg. 
Please bring me a drink of water. 
He don’t think he will come. 
Doesn’t John look like his father? 
6. He went and hit the boy. 
7. When the dog had eat the biscuit, he begged 
for more. 
Read the poem carefully and follow the 
or answer the questions based upon it: 
Sea Shell 

Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing me a song, O please! 
A song of ships and sailor men 
And parrots and tropical trees, 
Of Islands lost in the Spanish main 
Which no man ever may find again, 
Of fishes and corals under the waves 
And sea-horses stabled in great green 
Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing of the things you know so well. 
Underline the best answer as to where the writer 
must have been when he “thought” the poem. 

By the brook 

In the mountains 

At the sea shore 

On the lake 
What letter is used more than any other one to 
begin words in the poem? 
Underline the best answer as to the purpose of 
the poem, 

to tell a story 

to make you laugh 

to give a pleasing rhyme representing the sea 

make you think you are a sailor 
Underline the best answer as to where the things 
mentioned in the poem may be found, 

in United States 

in Spain 

on the ocean 

in Asia 

a line under the words which should begin 

Place a cross where a period belongs. 

a mai! order 

to help in our study of birds. our class ordered 
some pictures from the Perry Picture Company we 
wrote a letter, made out a money order slip and 
then got a money order from the post office today 
the pictures arrived and we all felt proud that we 
had done the ordering ourselves. 

Fill in the blanks with the correct word. 

ae expresses a cemplete thoucht. 

21. A consists of one or more sentences 
on one topic. 

22. In conversation, we often shorten 
say don’t for do not, I'm for I am. 
are called j J 
The following things should be remembered in 
writing a composition: 

23. Have am you want to say. 

24. Write about 5 small topie. 

25. Vary sentences by using and excla- 
mations. 

26. Do not use a sentence that 
thing 

27. Keep to the 

Write opposite each 

stands: 

28. arcn’t - 33. can’t 

29. isn't . 34. shouldn’t 

30. we'll ; ‘ 35. we're 

i. 36. it’s 

32. I'll aoe Sea 

Following are some salutations and some complimen- 

tary closings. Before each salutation write the num- 

ber of the appropriate complimentary closing for the 
same letter: 


rade 


directions 


caves, 


Place 
with a capital. 
12-19 


words. We 
Such words 


does not tell some- 


word the words for which it 
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Yours truly 

Your loving daught 
With love 

Your sincere friend 
Cordially yours 


Dear Daddy: 1 
My dear Betty: 2 
Dear Sir: 3. 
Dear Grandma: 4 

vo 


Key 
ENGLISH—B Class 


A. 1. Yes; 2. No; 3. Yes; 4. No: 5. Yes; 6. No; 

B. & At the seashore; 9. The letter S: 10. To giv 

pleasing rhyme representing the sea; 11. on 
ocean, 
12-19. 

a mail order 

to help in our study of birds, our class or 

some pictures from the Perry Picture Compa 

we wrote a letter, made out a money order slip 


then got a money order from the post office x t 


the pictures arrived and we all felt proud that we 


had done the ordering ourselves. 
20. sentence; 21. paragraph; 22. contractions; 23 
something; 24. one; 25. questions; 26. worth while; 
27. point. 
28. are not; 29. is not; 30. we will; 31. does 1 
32. I will; 33. cannot; 34. should not; 35. we 
36. it is. 
Pr. 3. 8; @. 43: DW 1s 
Name of Pupil 
School - a 
Grade 


40. 3. 


County 
jtadendnn Test Score 
READING—B Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 
A. Read the following story through once carefully 
rapidly. Then follow the directions which are ¢g 
you. 


Mount Vernon 

a. One of the most interesting places in America 
Mount Vernon, the home of our first Presid 
The old-fashioned house where Washington « 
lived is kept for all the pecple of our country 
as it was in Washington’s time. It stands on 
Virginia shore of the Potomac River about 
teen miles below the city of Washington, the « 
itol of the nation which George Washington fou 
for and founded. 
At Mount Vernon we see the tomb and the h 
of Washington. The house is, of course, inter 
ing as the home of the Father of our Country. 
It is interesting, too, because it shows us h 
people lived in olden days on the plantations 
the South. 
As you walk through the rooms and look at th 
treasures—the books and furniture that Washi 
ton used; the china and the silver that glean 
on his table; the spinet on which Nelly Cu 
once played; the bed where Lafayette slept 
the one where Washington died—you feel a 
you were walking through one of the most int 
esting chapters of history. 
You stand on the friendly veranda looking acr 
the lawn and the deer-park to the broad river 
and you recall the words in which Washing 
himself described his plantation: “No 
the United States is more pleasantly situated 
a high and healthy country, in a latitude betw 
the extremes of heat and cold, on one of 
finest rivers in the world, a river well stocked w 
various kinds of fish at all seasons of the y 
and in the spring with shad, herring, bass, « 
in great abundance. The borders of the estate 
washed by more than ten miles of tide water, = 
the whole shore is one vast fishery.” 
The river was not only important in giving 
beautiful situation and in providing food for 
estate, but it also made the prosperous life th 
possible, since (in the days before railroads) 
brought ships with gcods from England to Wa 
ington’s own wharf, and carried away the bar 
of tobacco and other produce from his farm. I 
other plantations, Mount Vernon was an i 
pendent community and produced most of 
things used in the daily life of its people. 
Today we see at Mount Vernon some thirty bu 
ings. Next in interest to the “‘big house’’ its 
is the kitchen, connected with the mansion by 
areade through which we can picture the serva 
passing proudly with great steaming platters 
the old hospitable days. There was never a st 
of any sort in that kitchen, but a huge firep! 
where a dozen or more children might gather 


estate 




















a comfortable group. The andirons held big logs, 
and kettles swung on iron cranes over the glow- 
ing fire. Great pieces of meat and rows of fowls 
were turned on spits above the flames while corn 
pone and potatoes were roasted in the ashes. 
Above the fireplace huge bunches of herbs and on 
either side stood piles of wood—oak, hickory, 
sassafras, pine, and gum—for just the kind of 
fire, quick or slow, that was wanted. 

Other buildings in which the work of the place 
was carried on included the spinning heuse where 
sixteen spinning wheels whirred, the laundry, 
spring hcuse, dairy, and ice house There are, 
besides, still to be seen the butler’s house, the 
gardener’s house, green-house, storehouse, stable, 
coach house, salt house, smoke house, and carpen- 
ter shop. 

Among the trades followed at Mount Vernon there 
were (besides carpentering, spinning, and weav- 
ing) blacksmithing, wagon and barre] making, boat 
building, tanning, shoemaking, and tailoring. In 
his diary Washington mentions riding te his mill; 
and again he speaks of helping to make plows 
and other tools. He also writes of burning oyster 
shells to get lime, and of making charcoal for 
use in the blacksmith shop. 

We wonder how Washington managed to attend to 
all the affairs of his great estate, since he di- 
rected the work himself and often helped in one 
matter or another with his own hands. In sum- 
mer he usually made the ten-mile round of his 
plantation before breakfast: and in winter he 
rose at four, lighted his fire, and did a day's 
work on his letters and accounts by candlelicht. 
The wild life about Mount Vernon was very plenti- 
ful, and on cool autumn mornings Washington 
sometimes went with his quests on hunting parties. 
We read of the flocks of wild ducks and geese 
that abounded, and of the wild turkeys that some- 
times weighed thirty or forty pounds apiece 
Large game, too, was plentiful---deer, foxes, and 
(as late as 1770) bears. 


Here are the names of the paragraphs you have just 


Before each name write the letter which appears 
the paragraph the name tells about. Read the 


selection again if necessary. 


Buildings Found on the Place 

How Washington Managed His Estate 
Reasons Why Mount Vernon is Interesting 
Location of Mount Vernon 

Treasures which the House Contains 
Washington's Description of His Plantation 
How the River Served the Community 

The Kitchen at Mount Vernon 

Trades Followed at Mount Vernon 

Amount of Wild Life about Mount Vernon 


Without referring to the selection again fill in the 
blanks ir the following sentences with the word (or 
ds) which will make the statement correct: 


The home of our first President was called 


It is located on the shore of the 
River. 

It is interesting because it shows us how people 

lived in olden days on the of the 

South. 


Today at Mount Vernon we see about 

buildings. 

In Washington's diary he speaks of burning oyster 
shells to get 


Place the letter T befere the following statements 


are true and the letter F before those which are 


16. Small game was plentiful but there was little 
large game. 

17. Washington had an overseer who directed all 
the work of the plantation. 

18. In Washington’s time many trades were car- 
ried on at Mount Vernon. 

19. The kitchen of Mount Vernon was a separate 
building. 

20. There was never a stove of any sort in the 
kitchen. 

91. Mount Vernon was once one of the most 
beautiful places in America, but now it has 
fallen into decay. 

29. The tomb of Washington was once at Mount 
Vernon but has now been moved to the city 
of Washington. 

23. Mount Vernon is about fifty miles from Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
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24. Mount Vernon was once an independent com- 
munity and produced most of the things used 
in the daily life of its people. 

25. Washington himself said that no estate in 
the United States was more pleasantly situ- 
ated than Mount Vernon. 


Read the following statements and underline the best 
reason for the statement: 


Everybody should obey the signals of the traffic 

policeman because, 

a. the policeman expects people to obey him. 

b. the traffic policeman tries to protect everybody. 

c. they may be injured if they don’t. 

Everyone should have his teeth examined by the 

dentist twice each year because, 

a. it won’t hurt so much if he does. 

b. the dentist will helm to preserve his teeth. 

c. his teeth will look better. 

We should not read foolish books because, 

a. nothing worthwhile can be learned from them. 

b. we can learn useful things from good books. 

c. it is a waste of time. 

I should not skip steps in coming downstairs at 

school because, 

a. the monitors micht report me if I do. 

b. the handrails and steps are put there to be 
used. 

ec. I might fall and injure myself and others. 

Children sheuld put money in their savings bank 

regularly because, 

a. other children save. 

b. bankers want everyone to save 

c. they will have money when they need some- 
thing very badly. 

It is everybody's duty to respect his country's 

flax because, 

a. soldiers and sailors respect it. 

b. it is @ beavtiful flag. 

ec. the flag represents all our country stands for. 

If we make a promise, we should keep it because, 

a. a promise is a pledee and should be kept. 

b. it is silly to change your mind. 

c. the person to whom you make the promise is 
counting upon you to keep it. 

People should not leave dogs and cats to take 

care of themselves when they ge away for a 

holiday because, 

a. the neichbors will say they are cruel. 

b. the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals may hear about it. 

ec. animals are friends and should not be allowed 
to suffer without cause. 

I shov:ld carry cut faithfully the rules of the whole 

elass or club even though I do not want to 

because, 

a. as a member of the class or club, it is my 
luty to respect the rules. 

b. IT am only one of a group. 

c. all the members of the class or club will he 
displeased with me if I don’t. 

When Mother wants us to run errands for her, 

we oucht to obey because, 

a. we can do them more quickly. 

b. all members of a family should be helpful. 

ce. Mother can do something for us while we are 
running errands. 


26-40. (Each correct answer counts 1/2-point). 
Here are ten words. Five of them belong to a radio, 


te an automobile. Before the words which he 


long to an automobile place the letter A; before those 
which belong to a radio, place the letter R: 


head phones - sedan 
announcer brake 
motometer _speedometer 
aerial microphone 
coupe roadster 


Key 
READING—B Class 


@e: 2. i: 3. b; 4. a: 5S. e: 6. d;: 7. e: & ff; 9. h; 


ie MW. Mount Vernon; 12. Virginia, Potomoc; 
plantations: 14. thirty: 15. lime: 16. F: 17. F: 


T: 10. T; 20. T: 21. F: 2. Fs 28. Ps 24. Ts; 96. TF. 
26. e. they may be injured if they don't; 27. b. the 
dentist will help te preserve his teeth: 28. c. it is a 
waste of time: 29. ¢. I micht fall and injure myself 
and others: 30. c. they will have money when they 
need something very badly; 31. ¢. the flag represents 
our country stands for: 32. a. a promise is a 
pledge and should be kept: 33. ¢. animals are friends 


should not be allowed to suffer without cause; 
a. as a member of the class or club, it is my 
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b. all members of a ec. they were so far away from other countries. 
family should be helpful. 26. In the colonial home the spinning wheel stood by 

C. 36-40. R—headphones, R—announcer, A—motometer, the hearth in the kitchen. ‘ 
R—aerial, A—coupe, A—sedan, A—brake, A—speed- a. so that busy women might not waste any time. 
ometer, R—microphone, A—roadster. b. because the fireplace was the heart of the 

Name of pupil ; kitchen. 

c. there was no room for it in other rooms 


. The following is a matching test. In the blan! 
} 


duty to respect the rules; 35. 


_ County 
Test Score 
HISTORY—B Class the sentences place the word (or words) listed 
Suggested Time: 30 Minutes which will make the sentence correct 
Some of the following statements are true, others 27. The New England colonies had the 
are not true. Before those statements which are schools in the colonies. 
true, write the letter T; before those which are false, 28. The southern colonies had 
write the letter F. schools than New England. 
1. The Dutch of the middle colonies preferred . In colonial days, girls received 
frame houses to brick. education than boys. 
2. The Southerners copied their kouses from . Punishment in colonial schools was very _- 
those they had known in England. . The first college in the colonies was —___- 
. No food was used in colonial days except . Women usually worked side by side with the 
such as could be raised in the colony. servants in the 
. The New England people had richer food . In the 
than the people in the Southern or Middle actual! labor. 
Colonies. . One of the earliest things that a small gir! 
. The kitchen was the most used room in the taught was 
colonial hcuse. . Children were required to read the ____ 
. People in colonial times had poorer table from beginning to end many times. 
manners than people have now. . In the homes of most families the labor of th 
Woolen curtains were hung on four-poster was necessary because of the rreat 


beds to protect the sleepers from cold. “ amount of work to be done. 
.In the early days of the colonies, chairs - In the early days time was measured with th 


were the most prominent article of furniture. 
The earlicst floors were usually either bare Harvard first 
or sanded. fewer Bible 
. The fireplace was the most common means of severe hour glass 
heating for many years. North clock 
. Boards placed on benches often took the place children South 
of tables for serving meals. carpenter work best 
. All colonial children were trained to work. less Yale 
3. Fruits and vegetables were more used then more mild 
than now. ABC’s fine sewinjr 
. Butter and cheese were among the foods . Fill in the blanks with the word (or words) which 
imported by the colonists. will make the statement correct. 
. Boiling or roasting was the method of cook- 38, 39, 40. The three outstanding building features of 
ing most used by the colonists. the Southern home were a wide ____ 
____16. Kitchen vessels had legs so that hot coals through the center of the house, a ___- 
might be placed under them on the hearth. separated from the rest of the house, and one or 
____17. Napkins were seldom used in the early days. -- on the first floor. 

____18. The Dutch served very plain, simple food as Key 
compared with other colonists. HISTORY—B Class 
____19. The people of the South were more strict in -2.7;3 2 Ts 8. Ps 4. Fs 6. Ts 6. Fs 7. 
the religious training of their children than -~ as om Fs 3. Tt Fs 36. Fs Me. 

a. TT: 3%. F: 2. Ps we PP: 2. TF. 


those of the North. PE Pigg MSF 
_...20. For a child to be thoughtful and polite was . 21. b. finished building materials and_ tools 
considered of more value than for him to scarce; 22. a. they had been used to houses of 
be merely educated. in their own homes; 23. a. they could be slipped un- 
_ In the following, underline the group of words which der the large _beds and save space; 24. ¢. flax 
makes the correct statement: grown on their farms ; 25. b. they had learned 
21. The earliest homes of the colonists were made of make nearly everything they needed in their 
sod, dirt or logs because rena 26. a. so that busy women micht not w 
a. the colonists had lived in houses of that type any time. 
in Europe. C. 27, first ; 28. fewer; 29. less; 30. severe: 31. Harv 
b. finished building materials and tools were 32. North; 33. South; 34. fine sewing; 35. B 
scarce. 36. children; 37. hour glass. 
c. there was not time enough to build houses of D. 38. hall; 39. kitchen; 40. bedrooms. 
any other type. Name of Pupi! a mae 
. The early houses in New England were fram? a --- County _ m 
buildings because arade - - Test Score 
a. the colonists had been vsed to houses of wood GEOGRAPHY—B Class 
in their old homes. a Ties Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 
b. lumber was more abundant in New England A. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences th 
than stone. the word (or words) which will make the statement 
c. the New Englanders did not know how to build correct : ’ 
stone houses. 1. The three largest countries in North America are 
. Trundle beds were used for children because 
a. they could be slipped under the large beds ° ‘ 
and save space. N 38 : _- 
b. they could be pushed up against the fireplace. 3. North America has a varied ________ be- 
c. little children could climb into them more cause it extends so far north and south. 
easily. . — of the United States and Canada lie within 
: . all . Sate e -------- zone. 
5 — linen cloth was used by the colonists be- 5. The Rreatest Souk peaiiniion aaen of cue eanetes 
} is in * , 
a. linen could be cheaply imported. + eel | tg aeaaae portion of the 
- ee pg neg - Some of the following statements are true, ot! 
. < & n arms. are not true. Before those statements which 
The colonists did not have to depend upon any true write the letter T; before those which are false 
other countries for supplies because write the letter F: 
a. they were richer than any other country. .... 6. The distance from north to south of th 
b. they had learned to make nearly everything United States is greater than that from east 
they needed in their own homes. to west. 
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. The West Indies are considered a part of 
North America. 

. Nearly all of the area of the North Central 
States is drained by the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 

. The Great Lakes form the least 
waterway of our country. 

. Railway building in the 
States has been easy because of the 
plains and gentle slopes. 

. Most of the soil throughout the North Cen- 
tral States is deep and rich. 
. The large number of cities in the North 
Central States helps tc make dairying profit- 

able. 

. Meat packing plants are more numerous 
along the Eastern coast of the United States 
than in the North Central States. 

. Minnesota ranks first among other states in 
the manufacture of rubber products. 

. The distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast is about 3,000 miles. 

. All important industries can be carried on 
in the United States. 

. The parts of North America far from the 
oceans have very severe winters and cool 
summers. 

. The Rocky Mountains are a part of the Ap- 
palachian Highland. 

. Along the Pacific Coast the 
close to the ocean. 

. Chicage is now the greatest railway 
in the world. 

. At least 150 days free from frost are neces- 
sary for successful corn growing. 

. Coal is usually carried to the 
for manufacturing rather than 
earried to the location of coal. 

. Nine of the twenty-five largest cities in the 
United States are found in the North Cen- 
tral States area. 

. A small part of the 
tends into Missouri. 

. Topeka, Kansas City and Omaha are the 
chief wheat marketing centers of the North 
Central States area. 


important 


North Central 
level 


meuntains are 


center 


mines 
being 


iron 
ircn 


Black Hills region ex- 


. Underline the word. or group of words, within paren- 


theses which makes 
26. 


at. 


29. North America is 


31. Spring wheat is sown in 


32. Chicago is 
33. The 


35. The 


3. The United States 


. North America contains 


. Cotton is 


the statement ccrrect. 

is noted for (tobacco, salt, apples, corn). 
Louis, Springfield, Illinois, St. Joseph, De- 
troit) is noted for the manufacture of shoes. 
(Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan) makes more au- 
tomobiles than any other state. 
(first, second, 
among the continents. 


Iowa 
(St. 


third) in size 


(two, three, four) im- 
portant highlands. 

(Missouri, Kansas, Min- 
nesota) because of the severe winters. 
located in (Ohio, Illinois. 
city in Missouri is (St. 


Kansas City, Joplin). 


Indiana). 
largest Joseph, 


St. Louis, 


. St. Louis is located on the (Missouri, Mississippi, 


Ohio) River. 

(Keokuk, Bagnell, Osage City) 
largest power dam in Missouri. 

the following exercises, underline the 
each statement: 


the 


dim is 
best reason 


can support twice as many 

people as all the rest of North America, because, 

a. The United States is located in that part of 
North America best adapted to agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing. 

. The United States has a population of more 
than 190,000,000 people, while the rest of 
North America has a population of abcut 50,- 
000.000 people. 

ec. The United States occupies more than one-third 
of the area of North America 

not produced in Minnesota because, 

. The Southern states produce as much cotton 
as is needed. 

. The people of Minnesota are 
cupied with the mining industry. 

. The seascn without frost is short. 


too much oc- 


. Seaports on the eastern coast of North America 


carry on more foreicn commerce than 
of the western coast. because, 
a. The Eastern coast has more good harbors with 


seaports 
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more productive regions near them than the 
seaports of the Western coast 
. The Eastern coast is along the 
and the Western coast 
Ocean. 
ec. There are more important coaling stations in 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Atlantic Ocean 
is along the Pacific 


. Agriculture has been developed to a greater ex- 


tent in United States than in Canada because, 

a. There are many cities in the United States 
and Southern Canada which need the agricul- 
tural products of these regions. 

. The people of Northern Canada make their 
living by hunting and trapping and not by 
tilling the soil. 

. The climate and soil in the United States is 
suitable for agriculture, while the climate of 
Northern Canada is too cold for crops. 


. Chicago has become a great world city because. 


» & 


Canada, 
climate; 1. 


a. It is the second city 
United States. 

b. It is naturally a great railway center. 

c. The city has become a widely known art center. 


Key 
GEOGRAPHY—B Class 
United States, Mexico; 2. Canada; 3. 
North Temperate; 5. Mississippi. 


in population in the 


~2F:uA TT, RTs a Fs Ps 2. Ss Ps 28. Ps 


14, 
21. 
. 26. 
30. 
34. 
. 36. 


FP: 16. Ts 16. FP: 1%. Ps 26. Fs 
T: 22. F; 23. T; 26. Fs 26. FP. 
corn; 27. St. Louis; 28. Michigan; 29. 
two; 31. Minnescta; 32. Illinois; 33. St. 
Mississippi; 35. Bagnell. 

a. The United States is located in that part of 


om Ts FF: 


third ; 
Louis ; 


North America _best adapted te agriculture, mining 
and manufacturing; 37. c. The season without frost 


is short: 


38. a. The castern coast has more good 


harbors with more productive regions near them than 
the seaports of the western coast; 39. c. The climate 
and soil in the United States is suitable for agri- 
culture, while the climate of Northern Canada is too 
poe: for crops; 40. b. It is naturally a great railway 
center. 


Sth grade- 


WRITING-—-B Class 
Suggested Time: 


314 minutes 


6th grade—3 minutes 
Cepy the following stanzas using your best style and 


speed. 


(To 


If you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really; 
Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 
Do not make a poor excuse, 
Halting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name, 
Must be prompt and ready. 
obtain a grade of M, sixth grade pupils should 


write 56 letters per minute with a quality of 55 meas- 


ured 
should 


The 


fcllowing words. 
distinctly and correctly. 
in a sentence by 
clearly 
1. saying 
. yourself 
. would 
. have 
5. little 
. mother 
. Monday 
. happy 
9. going 
. thank 
. however 
. asking 
3. brother 
. heside 
. banking 
. afternoon 
. seventy 
. staying 
. started 
20. whenever 


Name 
School 
Grade 


by 


Ayres Handwriting Seale; fifth grade pupils 
write 50 letters per minute with a quality of 50.) 
SPELLING-—-B Class 

will pronounce and the pupils write the 
Each word should be pronounced once 
It may then be defined or used 
the teacher so that the pupil may 
understand the word. 


teacher 


. asleep 
. family 
. understand 
. dozen 
25. remain 
. nevertheless 
. Visited 
. wrong 
. kindest 
. won't 
. daily 
. several 
. question 
. quickly 
. prize 
. contained 
. stomach 
. choir 
. attractive 
. committee 
of Pupil 


. Test Score 
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AGRICULTURE-—A Class 

Suggested Time: Part I, 15 Minutes; Part II, 15 Minutes 
Note: If you have studied both corn and apples, take 

the entire test. If you have studied only corn or oniy 

apples, answer the questions on the topic you have 
studied. 

Part I—Corn. 

A. Some of the following statements are true, others 
are not true. Before those statements which are 
true write the letter T; before those statements which 
are false, write the letter F. 

Each state and each locality should plant a 

variety of corn suited to its particular con- 

ditions as to typ? of soil, length of season 
and amount of rainfall. 

2. Each farmer should grow several varieties 
of corn on his farm. 

3. Corn growing is not adapted to a variety of 
soils and climates. 

4. The best method of selecting seed corn is 
from the field after the corn is matured. 
5. Corn is planted in rows which are usually 

four and one-half feet apart. 

6. “Check rew” planting of corn is valuable in 
that it permits cultivation of corn in two 
directions. 

7. The stalk of the corn plant is hollow so 

that it can sway to and fro in the wind 

without breaking. 

8. Planting corn late in the 
avoided. 

9. The first cultivation of corn may be three 
or four inches deep, other cultivations should 
become increasingly shallow. 

__10. Cool nights are favorable for the growth cof 
corn. 

B. Fill in the blank spaces with the word (or words) 
which will make the statement correct. 

11. The seven states known as the Corn Belt are 


season should be 


12. Corn production in the West is limited by in- 
suificient and unequal distribution of ~~ -_~- ‘ 
13. The six kinds of corn most commonly known are: 


nemo wom om ms oe eee == ooo — 


14. The two principal reasons for cultivating corn 
are to keep out aatearesicsab ie and conserve 


15. Name four food products from corn __-_~_~-- - 


which will make a correct statement. 

16. Corn thrives best on (well-drained fertile loams, 
warm sandy soil, clay hillsides). 

17. Corn should he planted from (one to three inches, 
two to four inches, three to five inches deep). 
18, About (thirty per cent, fifty per cent, eighty per 
cent) of the world’s corn crop is produced in 

North America. 

19. If all the (tassels, silks) receive pollen a _ well- 

developed ear of cern is formed. 

20. As a rule, most varieties of dent corn bear (one, 
three, four) ear (ears) to the stalk. 
Part II—Apples. 

A. Some of the following statements are true, others are 
not true. Before those statements which are true 
place the letter T; before these which are false 
write the letter F. 

1. Apple trees can be planted either in the late 
fall or in early spring. 

. The apple is a comparatively modern fruit 
since it has been grown in the United States 
only about fifty years. 

3. Missouri now ranks first among the states 
in the production of apples. 

_... 4. The best varieties of apples are usually ob- 

tained by planting seeds. 

_ 5. Apple trees are usually long lived. 

6. Sunlight is essential to make apples color 
and develop good quality. 


i] 


_ 7. The apple belongs to the rose family. 
8. In general, the cooler regions produce the 
best late Apples. 
“ _ 9. Apple trees should net be permitted to crow 


taller than ten feet. 
10. Low sections of land are best for the loca- 
tion of orchards. 
_.11. The tops of apple trees should be rounded 
and spreading to permit sunlight to reach 
all parts of the tree. 


----.12. Filler trees, such as peach trees are often 

planted between apple trees. 

....13. Apple trees are generally not planted closer 

than 10 feet apart. 

z 14. The Ben Davis is an early spring apple 
_15. A tree four or five years old will not ¢row 

as readily as one only two or three years old. 

Underline the word (or words) within parentheses 

which will make the statement correct. 

16. In starting a new apple orchard the safest rule 
is to purchase trees from (a traveling salesman, 
a reliable nursery, a neighbor who says he has 
fine young trees which have come up from seed). 

17. In buying young apple trees it is better to select 
(symmetrical, unsymmetrical) trees. 

18. In North Central a (north, west, south) facing 
slope is generally the best site for an apple 
orchard. 

19. (Stark’s Delicious, Early Harvest, Wine Sa) is 
an early summer apple. 

20. Dried apples have a (higher, lower) nutritive 
value than fresh apples. 

Key 
AGRICULTURE 
(See General Directions for Scoring) 
Part I—Corn 

. Teh P22 FP: eo Tih P36. Ps BP ts Ts h. FT: 

10. F. 

11. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas. 

Nebraska; 12. rainfall; 13. pod corn, pop corn, soft 

corn, sweet corn, dent corn, flint corn; 14. weeds, 

moisture: 15. give credit for any four food products 

as breakfast foods, glucose, cornstarch. corn o 

16. well-drained fertile loams; 17. one to three: 18. 

eighty per cent; 19. silks; 20. one. 

Part II]—Apples 

CIP ciP:6 F368. F326. 8:3 2. Ts B& Be e Fs 

. F; th. Ts 8. Fs Bh. Ps Ps B.S 

16. a reliable nursery; 17. symmetrical; 18. north: 

19. Early Harvest; 20. higher. 


Name of Pupil —____- . See ee See 
School - Ae. biiieiae 
Grade __ ~~ i. ————o 


A. 


D. 


- ARITHMETIC—-A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 
Write as decimals: 


as 1/4 on 2. 5/8 - 3. 5/6 = 
4. 121/2 ee 5. 625 =a 
100 100 
. Supply the missing fractions 
6. 2 a een 
7. 10 Maiabavenia naan of 100 
8. 4 Tae 
9. 80 a 
10. 40 of 100 


Some of the following statements are true, others are 
not true. Before those statements which are tru 
write the letter T; before those statements which ar 
false, write the letter F. 

All sides of a square are equal. 

. A square has more sides than a rectangk 

A baseball diamond is usually a squar 

A yard is less than a foot. 

. Total means the same as sum 

56. We multiply to get the remainder. 

17. One square mile is larger than one acre 

18. One cubie foot contains 4,840 cubic incl 

19. In adding fractions, you must first be sure 
that the denominators are alike. 

20. If you know the area and one dimensio 
a rectangle, you find the other dimension 
multiplying. 

Fill in the blanks with a word or group of words 

which will make the statement correct. 

21. When the dimensions are inches the volum: 


te CON 


22. When the dimensions are feet the area is 
23. There are = ... eubic feet in one cubic yard 
24. The diameter of a circle equals its radius 


25. A rectangle that has all its sides equal is called a 


26. The kind of graphs most frequently used are 
, seas and 

Place a decimal point in each of the following 

quotients: 

27. 8.4—-12—7 29. 7.26 + .6 121 

28. .875 + 125 7 30. .144 + .08 18 

Solve the following problems: 

31. If you buy 10 Ibs. of sugar at 61/2¢ per 
how much change sheuld you get from $1? 

32. In a class of 42 pupils, 7 were absent. What 





one 


D. | 


Nan 
Sehy 
Gra 


ften 
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ple 
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ducts 
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per cent of the pupils were absent? 
38. How many cubic yards of gravel were used in 


building a gravel road 1 mile long and 30 feet 
wide, with the gravel laid 4 inches deep? 

34. Find the perimeter of a room 15 ft. long and 
121/2 ft. wide. 

85. A gallon of milk weighs 8.6 pounds; 1/2-gallon 


of milk weighs pounds. 

36. If you solve 9 problems in a test of 12 problems, 
what per cent of the problems do you solve? 

37. How many cubic inches are there in a box 12 in. 
long, 5 in. wide and 4 in. deep? 

38. If 2/5 of the population of a city are voters, how 
many people are there in a city having 24,760 
voters ? 

39. Mrs. Brown used 21/2 pounds of meat for a 
family of five. What fractional part of a pound 
did she use for each person? 

49. John sold 3 spring chickens that weighed 


71/2 


lbs. What was the average weight per chicken? 
Key 
ARITHMETIC—A Class 

A. 1. .25; 2. .625; 3. .88 1/8: 4. .121/2 (.125); 5. 6.25. 

B. 6. 1/50; 4. 1/10; 8. 1/25; 9. 4/5; 10. 2/65. 

C11. T; 12. F; 18. T; 14. F; 16. T; 16. F; 17. f 
as. FT: Ts Ok OF. 

D. 21. eubie inches: 22. square feet; 23. 27; 24. two 
25. square; 26. line, bar, circle. 

BR 27. 43 3. 007: 2. 12.1: 96. 1.8. 

F. 31. 85e; 32. 16 2/3%; 33. 1955 5/9; 34. 55 ft.; 35. 4.3 
86. 75% ; 87. 240; 38. 61,900; 39. 1/2 Ib.; 40. 21/2 lbs. 

SS | PR eee ie eee Eee 

OS a eee i = 

SION itunes inne ceiaidiadiits acai Test Seore .....~ ods 

ENGLISH—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 

A. After each of the following sentences, write the kind 
of sentence as classified according to use. 

1. Shall we start on our journey tomorrow ?__~-~-~-..- 

29, Aim at perfecticn in everything. ~-.----------- 

3. Return to school at nine o'clock tomorrow. . 

4. Where was the first battle of the Revolution 
i z 

5. James has gone to ” Chicag : 

B. Two werds in each line mean < ae the same . thing. 
They are called synonyms. Draw a line under the 
synonyms in each group of words. 

6. kindness, suecess, crueliy, gentleness 
7. battle, victory, conflict, cruelty 

®. battle, victory, triumph. conflict 

9. high, view, tall, free, wall 

10. labor, work, easy. energy 

C. Some of the following groups of words form a com- 
plete sentence, others do not. After each group of 
words which makes a sentence, write the word, yes; 


D. 


E. 


F. 


after each group of words that does not make a sen- 


tence, write the word, no. 


11. The little girl has a beautiful doll. . 

12. Four bl: ck horses running down the street. —- = 
13. Crossing the swift stream. Sesieermen 

14. I went to the party. u A 

15. That interesting game we played. —___---~~~ 

16. Whenever you ceme to my house. —- 


17. The the road in front of the ear. 


dog ran across 


school is out. 
our house, 


18. Anywhere we go after 
we play ball. 


19. Whenever they come to 


20. They have taken a long trip in their automobile. 
21-30. 
Write from memory a quotation of at least four lines 


from one of the following poems: Trees, To a Fringed 


Gentian, A Vagabond Song, A Thing of Beauty, 

Roadside Flowers. 

31-35. 

Write a paragraph of at least five sentences on one 

of the following topics: A Good Joke on Me, The 

Wrong Impression, The Most Interestine Moment of 

the Baseball Game, It Happened on a Fishing Trip. 

In the following sentences, underline the word with- 

in parentheses which will make the sentence com- 

plete. 

36. They walked down (to, two, too) the lake shore. 

87. She was (setting. sitting) the box in the window. 

38. Mary (drank, drunk) a glass of milk for break- 
fast. 

39. It was (him, he). I am sure of that. 

40. The boys have (threw, thrown) the ball over the 
fence. 


COMMUNITY 


A 
B. 
Cc 
D 
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Key 
ENGLISH —A Class 
1. Interrogative; 2. Imperative; 3. 
terrogative; 5. Declarative. 
6. kindness, gentleness; 7. 


Imperative; 4. In- 


battle, conflict; &. victory, 


triumph; 9. high, tall; 10. labor, work. 
ll. yes; 12. no; 13. no; 14. yes; 15. no; 16. no; 
17. yes; 18. no; 19. yes; 20. yes. 


21-30. Give five points credit for a correctly written 
quotetion of at least four lines from any one of the 
poems listed. 


E. 31-35. A maximum of five points may be given for a 
well written paragraph. 

Count 1 point for interesting content. 

1 point for correct punctuation. 
1 point for correct capitalization. 
1 point for correct spelling. 
1 point for correct sentence structure. 
F. 36. to; 37. setting; 38. drank; 39. he; 40. thrown. 
cS ¢ eee Sa eee eee 
| Rae een eee 
———EEE ee See 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 
A. Seme of the following statements are true; some ar> 
false. Place the letter T before true statements; 
place ? letter F before false statements. 

_... 1. The brightness of the stars depends upon 
how much light they give off and upon how 
far away from the earth they are. 

.... 2. The stars are closer to the earth than the 
sun, 

s 3. The earth is many times larger than the 
sun. 

_.._. 4. Jupiter is the largest planet. 

._.. 5. The moon is closer to the earth than the sun 
and stars. 

_-. 6. The surface cf the earth has always ap- 
peared as it does now. 

-._. 7. A great sheet of ice once covered part of 
the United States, Canada, and Europe. 

_... 8. It is definitely known that the center of the 
earth is liquid. 

__.. 9. A history of living things in early periods 
of the earth is often discovered through fos- 
sils. 

..-.10. The planets are larger than the stars. 

11. It has been proved that the moon has con- 
siderable influence upon weather conditions. 
= 12. The moon is the chief cause of the tides. 
...13. Glacial soil is that which is brought by 
glaciers and spread over an area of land. 
.._.14. Some great mountain chains have been 
formed by volcanoes. 
._.15. Granite is a kind of rock which was formed 
deep within the earth. 
B. Answer the following questions briefly. 
16. Were there ever any glaciers over the United 
States? 

17. How were the Great Lakes formed? 

18. Are stars heated or cold bodies? 

19. What is science? 

20. Name the planets. 

Key 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—A Class 

See Best Bee Bet Stk STR Se OS 

m. rs. i. Fe ee. Fs Me. 7 a. Ts 16. F. 

B. 16. Yes; 17. By glaciers; heated; 19. known facts 
discovered through pore Med and research. (Accept 


other similar answers.) 
20. Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Uranus, Pluto. 


Earth, Neptune, 


eR oa A neers sacle 


School 
Grade 


A. 


HEALTH—A Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 

Some of the following statements are true, others are 
not true. Before those statements which are true 
write the letter T; before those which are false write 
the letter F. 
1. More was known about 
the body one hundred 

known today. 


the proper care of 
years ago than is 


2. Ovr bodies are constructed of tiny units called 
cells. 
3. Bones of old people do not break as easily 


as the bones of children. 








_. 4. The backbone of a normal person is per- 
fectly straight. 
P _ 5. All body joints are movable. 
_... 6. A proper diet is particularly important for 


a person who has a broken bone. 
. 7. Muscle tissue requires food for its 
and repair. 
8. Muscles are all the same size and have equal 
strength. 


growth 


_.-. 9. Extra activity of muscle cells increases the 
need for fuel and oxygen. 
_10. Muscles are trained by use. 
B. Underline the word (or group of words) which will 


make the best statement in the following: 


11. Body cells are (oblong, different, similar) in 
shape. 

12. Cells forming the brain, spinal cord and nerves 
are called (bone, muscle, nerve) cells. 

13. (Candy, Eggs, Starch) are especially rich in bone 
building material. 

14. It is unwise to take exercise just after a heavy 

meal because (the muscles will not relax, extra 


blood is needed in the digestive organs, one feels 
too tired to enjoy his meals). 


15. “Hikes’’ are to be encouraged because (they take 
one out into the country, one can have a better 
time than exercising in a gym, they combine 
active exercise with fresh air and sunshine). 

C. Fil! in the blanks with the word (or words) which 
will make a correct statement. 

16. Bones are composed of ________ and ____ = 
matter. 

17. The joint at the shoulder is called a 
I joint. 

18. Muscles produce habiinibieaiieaeee A. Sa a, 

SS ee is necessary for the proper growth 


znd development of muscles. 
20. The muscles which have the major responsibility 


for gocd ___._._._______ are those in the lower 
frent part of the trunk and zehdomen. 
Key 
HEALTH—A Class 
A.1.F;3;3. 7:3. P34. FP: 6.F36.7:7.7T:8. F390. 7 
mn & 
B. 11. different; 12. nerve: 13. eggs; 14. extra blood is 


needed in the digestive organs; 15. they combine active 
exercise with fresh air and sunshine. 


C. 16. animal, mineral; 17. ball, socket; 18. movements; 
19. exercise ; 20. posture. 

School _ SITES RUIN ined tects chscistie ins ecadeioantanianis 

Grade ____-~ sna nk Sotindaadieg Ee ee Lm es SE 


READING—A Class 
Suggested Time: 25 Minutes 


A. Read the following paragraphs quickly but carefully. 


Then without rereading the story answer the ques- 
tions, or follow the directions which are placed after 
the story. 


The Two Matches 
One day there was a traveller in the woods in Cali- 
fornia, in the dry season, when the Trades were blow- 


ing strong. He had ridden a long way, and was tired 
and hungry, and dismounted from his horse to smoke 


But when he felt in his pocket he found but 
He struck the first, and it would not light. 
said the traveiler. 


a pipe. 
two matches. 
“Here is a pretty state of things!’’ 


“Dying for a smoke; only one match left: and that 
certain to miss fire! 

“Was there ever so unfortunate a creature? And 
yet,”” thought the traveller, “‘suppose I light this match. 
and smoke my pipe, and shake out the dottle here in 
the grass—the grass might catch on fire, for it is dry 


like tinder; and while I snatch out the flames in front, 


they might evade and run behind me, and seize upon 
yon bush of poison oak; before I could reach it, that 
would have blazed up; over the bush I see a pine tree 
hung with moss; that too would fly in fire upon the 
instant to its topmost bough; and the flame of that 
long torch—how would that trade wind take ard 
brandish that through the inflammable forest! I hear 
this dell roar in a moment with the joint voice of wind 


and fire, I see myself gallop for my soul, and the fivying 
conflagration chase and outfiank me through the hills; 
I see this pleasant forest burn for days, and the cattle 
roasted, and the springs dried up, and the farmer ruined, 
and his children cast upon the world. What a world 
hanes upon this moment!” 

With that he struck the match, and it missed fire. 

“Thank God!” said the traveller, and put his pipe in 
his pocket. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson—Junior Literature, 

Book One. 
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In the following exercises underline the word or eruoyp 
of words, which makes the statement correct. 

1. The best title for the story is (The Unfortunate 

Traveller, The Two Matches, Why the Maich 


Decision). 
(Maine, Orezon 


Making a 
in the woods of 


Wouldn’t Burn, 
2. The traveller was 


California, North Carolina). 
3. The Trades refer to (winds, ocean waves, indus. 
tries). 


4. The traveller thought he was unfortunate because 
(he had only one match left. he had lost his 
way, he saw a forest fire in the distance). 

5. The traveller said, ‘““Thank God,” because he could 
no longer see the forest fire: he had escaped a 


great fire. His last match missed fire. 
Seme of the following statements are true, som: are 
false. Place the letter T before true stater ts: 
place the letter F before false statements. 
___. 6. When the traveler felt in his pocket for a 
match, he found only two matches. 
_... 7. He wanted a match to lI'ght a fire to ok 


his supper. 


_ 8. The man shook out the coals from his D2 
on the dry grass. 
™ 9. Both matches missed fire when they ere 
struck. 
____10. The story is a good one to teach safety ruls 
eoncerning forest fires. 

B. Read the story of The Nightingale and the 
rapidly but carefully. Then, without re-readir th 
story, answer the questions which follow. 

The Nightingale and the Pearl 
A birdeatcher once spread his nets and caug a 


little nightingale. He was about to wring its neck, wher 

the bird said to him: 
“What gocd will it d 

small to eat. Let me go, 


you to kill me? I am ta 
and I will give you thre 


of wisdem, that will be of great benefit, if you f wW 
them carefully.” 

Astonished at hearing the bird speak, the man prom- 
ised it liberty in return for its guod advice 

“Hear then, O man,” it said, “these are the bits cf 
wisdom. First: never try te do things that canr b 


which is lost 
what is im- 


over that 
never believe 


never grieve 


Thirdly: 


done. Secondly: 
heyond recovery. 
possible.” 

The man, on hearing this, 
let the bird go. Winging its 
sang a most exquisite melody, 
said to the birdcatcher: 

“Truly you are a silly 
lost a great treasure! Know that in my 
pearl bigger than the egg of an ostrich.” 

When the birdeatcher heard this he was filled th 
vexation at having let the bird go. and he immedi 
spread his nets again, and tried to catch it a second 

“Come, little bird!" cried he, “come to me! ar I 
will feed you with dainty morsels, and let you fly about 
anywhere you wish.” 

“You must take me for a fool!’ answered the 1 
“Ard you certainly are not following my three rules 
You are trying to snare me again when it cannot | 
done! You are grieving because yeu have lost me r 
ever. And you believe that my little stomach cont 
a pearl bigger than the egg of an ostrich when 
whole body is not nearly so large. A fool you are 
and a fool you will always remain!” 

And with that the nightingale flew 
gone forever. 

—Gesta Romanorum, From 
Beck One. 
11, 12, 13. What were 
which the nightingale 
First mahi : 
Secondly —....~.- ca — oaiaiaa 
Thirdly —s ‘ 
14. What did the nightingale say was in its stom: 


faithful to his promis 
way threugh the air it 
and, having finishe 
} 


fellow! This 


day you 
stomach 


away, and as 


Junior Litera 


the three bits of wi 
gave the birdcatcher? 


15. Did the birdeatcher try to catch the nightineale 
a second time? —_~_- i oe 
16. Did the birdcatcher follow the rules the nightin- 
had given him? as sheciandiaoal 
17. What was the last thing the nightingale 
to the birdeatcher before it flew away? 


gale 


In the space after each word in Column I write th 
word (or words) with a similar meaning found 
Column II. 

Column I 
18. vexation == 
19. wisdom eukcislabed . oat 
20. benefit ‘ . a 
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D. Read the following poem 


SCHOOL 


91, faithful re aa ad . 
22. immediately ------ =]. 3— ete 
93. grieving §58=—------ “ aes anni 
94. astonished ie iene ‘ ee ae 
95. exquisite §§ ---~--- SS en Bae 
Column Tr 

advantage 

delicately beautiful 

quickly 

sorrowing 

unusual 

surprised 

at once 

trustworthy 

anger 

knowledge 


- Give the following information about one of the books 


you have read for “outside reading” this quarter. 
RE EEE ———EE— Ee e “i 
97. The name of the author ~_-~--~------ 5 
98. The name of the principal characters - 


Where "did “the story take “place? ental aa . 


tr 


30. Give one reason why you did cr did not like the 
. i ---------~=------------ 
- and answer the questions or 
given. You may reread the 


follow the directions 
poem if you need to. 
To A Cricket 
Voice of Summer, keen and shrill, 
Chirping round my winter fire, 
Of thy song I never tire, 
Weary others as they will; 
For thy song with Summer’s filled 
Filled with sunshine, filled with June; 
Firelight echo of that noon 
Heard in fields when all is stilled 
In the golden light of May, 
Bringing scents of new-mown hay, 
Bees, and birds, and flowers away: 
Prithee, haunt my fireside still, 
Voice of Summer, keen and shrill! 
—William C. Bennett--From 
Literature, Book One 
31. Underline the best name for the poem 
o a June bug 
To a Cricket 
To a Grasshopper 
To an Ant 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket 
32. How many lines end with the sound ili? cane 
33. How many lines end with the sound illed? ___ 
5) 
>) 





Junior 


34. How many lines end with the sound ay? 
35. What seasons are mentioned? 
36. What two words are used to describe the voic? 


ns Se TN ae “ 
37. What name does the poct give the insect in this 
poem? _ —— " - 


38. How many y lines in the poem ? —s . 
39. Which line tells that the poet wishes ‘the insect 
to stay with him? 


40. Draw a line under the words which “appeal to 
the sense of smell. 
Key 
READING—A Class 


1. The Two Matches; 2. California; 3. winds; 4. he 
had only one match left; 5. his last match missed 
nee & Vii rie Pei Tz ek Se 


. ll. never try to.do things that cannot be don2; 12. 


never grieve over what is lost heyond recovery; 
13. never believe what is impossible; 14. a pearl bigger 
than the egg of an ostrich; 15. yes: 16. no; 17. a 
fool you are, and a fool you will always remain; 
18. anger; 19. knowledge; 20. advantage; 21. trust- 
worthy; 22. at once; 23. sorrowing: 24. surprised; 
5. delicately beautiful. 

Give credit of 1 point for each correct answer. Do 


not give credit for an answer that is only partly 
correct. 
31. To a Cricket; 32. four; 83. two; 34. three: 35. 


winter, summer: 36. keen, shrill: 37. Voice of Sum- 











f ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Mail this adv. and 12e¢ for big, 128-page Arithmetic 


Drill Pad for grade 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or & (Specify 
grade.) Contains both drills and prcblems. Com- 
plete-time-saving. FREE—-Complete workbook 


catalog. S.C. 


Follett Pub. Co., 1249 Soe. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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ee -lo THOUSANDS of teachers 

‘&e and school executives ry 
the name WINSTON 
textbooks | what Stetson is to 


hats f~) Our 1933 publishing 


program is the most extensive 


WT in our history 
" — 


and while we are eager for you to 


is to 


know all oot our new books 


r it may prove difficult 


atws 
to ——— you informed j=! Let’s 
have 
textbook needs, think of Winston 


--- Mention the subject, we’ll sug- 


get together... When you 


gest the textbook or 
workbook. No obligation, of course. 
Write wire or 
telephone, but remember, 


WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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EASY Re2cers 
Health, Art, 


Enrich the primary program with these 


in Arithmetic, Science 


fascinating new books made under the 
direction of Dr. William S. Gray. They 
provide reading materials, with properly 
graded vocabularies, which parallel the 
customary oral presentations in the va- 
rious subjects. 

Send for descriptive material today—no 
obligation, of course. 
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mer; 38. thirteen: 39. twelfth; 40. Bringing scents 
of new mown hay. 


oe OO SS ee ee ; eae 
* eae i, as : ex 
OS See Test Score —._-~- at — 


A. 


B. 


C. 


HISTORY—A Class 
Suezested Time: 25 Minutes 

Some of the following statements are true, others are 

not true. Before those statements which are true 

write the letter T; before those which are false write 

the letter F. 

_.__ 1. If we are to understand how ovr own coun- 
try came into existence, we need to know 
something about those countries from which 
the pecple who settled America came. 

. The history of Asia is very brief compared 
with that of Western Europe and America. 

__.. 8. We know nothing of the story of man until 

he became able to write. 

_._.. 4. The chief foods of the earliest man were 

fruits and berries. 

_ 5. The alphabet as we use it now was also used 

in man’s first writing. 

. The earliest clothing was made from crudely 
woven cloth. 

. One of the early uses of fire was to frighten 
away wild animals. 

_... 8 The Phoenecians were a sea-faring people. 
_.. 9. Climate has little effect upon clothing. 

_10. The Hebrews from the beginning were 

trained fighters. 

__..11. The government of the Hebrews was that of 

the family or tribe. 

12. The first knives were thin stone with sharn- 

ened edges. 

_18. The Great Pyramid is a burial place. 

14. Egyptian writing was called cuneiform. 

15. The Egyptians domesticated the horse. 

16. It is not definitely known when man disecov- 

ered fire. 

17. Egyptian women were highly respected and 

were considered the equal of men. 

18. The Egyptians believed in one God. 

19. Life in mountainous sections is naturally 

different from life in valleys. 

20. The most important use of water from the 
point of view cf history is for transporta- 
tion 
F'll in the blanks in the following statements with 
the word or words which will make the statement 
correct: 

21. Early people who obtained most of their food 
from flocks and herds and wandered about from 
place to place were called F 

22. The first great centers of the white man’s de- 
velopment were in the valley of the einiicaatiaede 
River and along the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 

23. The centuries when man made his weapons and 
tools from stones were called the 

24. The Hebrews became slaves of the setae 

25. Embalmed and wrapped bodies of dead Eeyvtians 
are called ~ SE OT i 

26. The ruler of Egypt was called the 

7. Probably man first discovered fire by e- 

28. The Hebrew nation reached its height under King 


tw 


1 
i 
i 
ir) 


~ 


29. Armies and fieets spread the power of the 
Egyptians over the country around the eastern 
2 _ Qe raronaeer 

PR eet) . was a Hebrew who led his 
people cut of captivity. 

The Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenecians and Babylonians 

have given to the world the items listed below. Be- 

fore each item write the initial letter of the country 
responsible for it. (For example, if an item belonged 
to Babylonia, write the letter B before it). 
._31. The Bible. 
_~-.-32. The idea of worshipping one God. 
33. Measuring time into weeks. 
~.--34. Carrying the alphabet to Europe. 
~..-85. Taught the art of navigation. 
36. Embalming dead bodies. 
_..-.387. Cuneiform writing. 
_._-388. Pyramids. 
39. Used irrigation. 
40. Carried the learning of Egypt and Babylonia 
throughout the known world. 
Key 
HISTORY—-A Class 
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NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 


ARITHMETIC 


a 
My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 744”x10",16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


. Abundance of practical material. 

. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 
is the score. 

Introductory helps for pupils. 

. Standardized tests. 

. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
Interesting problem material. 

Carefully and scientifically graded. : 
Ample space for writing answers and pupil computatio: 
Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exer« 
needed for practice. 

. Substantially bound. 

Priced so ali pupils can afford to use it. Cost less tl 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

A book for each grade, each..........6-eeeeeeeeeeeee léc 
In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A NEW DAY IN GEOGRAPHY 


A new series of geography workbooks 
- - - A complete course of study in the 
elementary school and the junior high 
school - - - Richly illustrated - - - In- 
terpretative picture captions - - - Pupil 
interest stumulated to creativeness, re- 
sourcefulness and self expression - - - 
Every unit has been successfully pre- 
tested in regular class room use - - - 
Systematic check of progress throughout 
by the use of scientific tests. 
Place your order now for a sufficient 
number to meet your class needs. 
Net Price 
Postag 
List Price Extra 
Home Journeys and Set of Tests, 
for beginning pupils, by D. C. 
Ridgley, G. F. Howe and I. K. 
Hart 
World Journeys and Set of Tests, 
for extending pupil interest in 
the second year of geography, by 
D. C. Ridgley. G. F. Howe and 
and I. K. Hart. 56 12 
Western Continents and Set of 
Tests, for the third year of geog- 
raphy. (in preparation) — 
Eastern Continents and Set of 
Tests, for the fourth year of 
geography. (in preparation) = _ 
Junier High School Geography 
and Set of Tests, for Junior high 
school or upper grammar grades. 
(Ready Sept. 15) by D. C. Ridg- 
ley and H. H. Russell. 8 54 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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B. 21. nomads; 22. Nile; 23. Stone Age; 24. Egyptians ; 
25, mummies; 26. Pharoah; 27. striking stones to- 

gether (friction) ; 28. David; 29. Mediterranean Sea; 
30. Moses. 

81. H; 82. H; 33. E; 34. P; 35. P; 36. E; 37. B; 
38. E; 39. E; 40. P. 

Name of Pupil ~---------~------------------- ae 

i County ~---------------- 


Cc 


GEOGRAPHY—A Class 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes 
A. Underline the word (or words) within the parentheses 
which will make the statement correct. 
1. Large quarries of beautiful marble are in (Yugo- 
slavia, Italy). 
2. Wool, sheep and wheat are the chief products of 
the (costal region, plateau) of Spain. 
8. The valley of the (Tiber, Po) has more good farm 
land than any other region in Italy. 
t. (Constantinople, Vienna, Lisbon) is located where 
Asia and Europe meet. 
=. Czechoslovakia has (many, no) manufacturing in- 
dustries because the people of that country are 
(more, less) intelligent than those of any other 
country in that part of Europe. 
6. The extensive plains of Hungary are 
(wheat and corn, fruit and berries, 
hogs). 
Russian territory includes about (one-half, one- 
third, one-seventh) of the land surface of the globe. 
(Malaga, Lisbon, Cologne) is noted for very fine 
grapes. 
). Spain (has, has not) become an important route 
between Europe and Africa. 
10. Europe is (densely, sparsely) populated. 
B. Some of the following statements are true, others are 
not true. Before those statements which are true 


noted for 
cattle and 


write the letter T; before those which are false, 
write the letter F. : 
___11. The most civilized people once lived about 


the eastern Mediterranean shore. 

___12. It seems quite likely that Vienna will be- 
come a much larger city than it now is. 

13. There are dozens of languages in common 
use in Constantinople. 

14. There is much fertile land in Italy still un- 
cultivated. 

15. The ushes and lava thrown out by Mt. 
Vesuvius has helped to make the soil fertile. 

16. Russia produces crops similar to those pro- 
duced in the United States. 

17. Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia are nations 
dependent upon Russia. 

18. Spain and Portugal are rich in minerals. 

_19. Spain is now a _ republic. 

_20. Finland became independent as a 
the World War. 


result of 


____21. The whole of Europe is smaller than the 
United States. 
22. Natural barriers, such as mountains and 


water have been a cause of so many countrics 
in Europe. 

23. There are few large cities in Russia. 

24. Those people in Russia engaged in farming 
have their homes out on the farms which 
they work. 

25. Spain has few good harbors. 

C. Fill in the blank spaces with the word or 
which will make the sentence correct. 
26. Two advantages which Czechoslovakia has for 
manufacturing are ; ._ and - 
27. The capital and leading city of Czechoslovakia is 


words 


28. Most of the cities of Finland are in its --_---~~- 
OP niiecinciemen anew POS. 
29. is the 
center in Russia. 
30. The Strait of —- 
from Africa. 
D. Underline the best reason for each of the following 
statements. 
31. Many tourists visit Rome because 
a. it is the capital of Italy. 
b. of the beautiful buildings ard historic 
ec. of the good roads leading into the city. 
32. The Mediterranean Basin was the home of the 
oldest civilization of the world because 
a. the people were great traders. 
b. natural conditiens there were favorable. 
ce. farming was the only industry the 
knew. 


greatest manufacturing 


Spain 


separates 


ruins. 


people 
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33. The Dardanelles was important in the World War 
because 
a. it cost a vast amount of money to defend it. 
b. it furnished fresh water to the Black Sea. 
c. it opened a passage to Constantinople. 
34. Europe has a Jonger coast line in proportion tv 
its area than any other continent, because 
a. Europe contains a larger number of independ- 
ent countries than any other ccntinent. 
b. The countries of Europe are well developed 
commercially and make much use of the sea. 
c. Europe has more peninsulas and more long 
arms of the sea than any other continent. 
35. The eastern part of Europe receives less rainfall 
than the western part, because 
a. grazing is carried on extensively in the grass- 
lands of eastern Europe. 
b. western Europe is near the Atlantic Ocean 
from which the westerly winds bring moisture. 
c. western Europe has a larger supply of coal 
and iron than eastern Europe. 
E. Name five reasons why Europe is a continent cf par- 
ticular interest to Americans. 





SE Se a aE a ae 7 
37. aistcialibieat 7 - 
38. hatedaia ae =. 
| EERE HS OOTY 
Key 
GEOGRAPHY—A Class 
A. 1. Italy; 2. plateau; 3. Po; 4. Constantinople: 5. 


many, more; 6. wheat and corn; 7. 
8. Malaga; 9. has not; 10. densely. 
a3. Zs 33. Fs 13. Ts 14. Fs 16. Fs 26. Fs 17. 
19. T: 20. Ts: 21. Fs 22. Ts 28. Ts 24. Fs: 2. TF. 

- 26. coal, iron; 27. Prague; 28. southern, western: 
29 Moscow; 30. Gibralter. 

. 31. b. of the beautiful buildings and historie ruins: 
32. b. natural conditions there were favorable; 33. c. 
it opened a passage to Constantinople; 34. ¢. Europe 
has more peninsulas and more long arms of the sea 
than any other continent; 35. b. Western Eurone «s 
near the Atlantic Ocean from which the westerly 
winds bring moisture. 

E. 36. home of our ancestors; 37. points of interest to 
travelers; 38. trade and commercial interest; 39. cen- 
ter of civilization for many years; 40. seat of World 
War. (These five reasons may be given in different 
order. ) 


one-seventh ; 


ws 06. Ps 


WRITING—-A Class 
Suggested Time: 4'4 Minutes 
Copy the following paragraph, using your best 
and speed: 

(A rate of seventy letters per minute with a quality 
of 60 measured by Ayres’ Measuring Scale for Hand- 
writing is necessary to obtain a grade of M.) 

Air is elastic and may be crowded inte a small space. 
As soon as this pressure is released, as in an automo- 
bile tire, the air rushes out to occupy a larger space. 
When the pressure of air is more than fifteen pounds 
per square inch, it is said to be compressed, Man's 
ability in employing scientific knowledge is well shown 
in the devices that make use of compressed air. 

SPELLING—A Class 

The teacher will pronounce and the pupils write the 
following words. Each word should be pronounced once 
distinctly and correctly. It may then be defined or used 
in a sentence by the teacher so that the pupil may 
clearly understand the word. 5 


stvle 


1. paper 21. useful 

2. thinking 22. movement 
8. what 23. newspaper 
4 window 24. advantage 
5. without 25. meantime 
6. subject 26. eighteen 

7. continue 27. feature 

8. counting 28. forest 

9. herself 29. coming 
10. hundred 30. buyer 
11. planted 31. grammar 
12. potatoes 32. I'll 
13. overlooked 33. handkerchief 
14. ordering 34. whether 

5. cottage 35. good-bye 
16. staying 36. leisure 
7. hardware 37. regretting 
18. heard 38. all right 
19. throughout 39. receipt 
training 40. cent 
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NEWS NOTES 


NODAWAY TEACHERS VISIT INTEREST- 
ING PLACES IN MISSOURI 


W. H. Burr, County Superintendent of Nod- 
away County schools believes that Missouri 
teachers should know Missouri history, geog- 
raphy, government and institutions, and that 
book knowledge should be supplemented, when 
possible, by direct, first-hand observation. As 
a result of this belief more than a hundred 
Nodaway County teachers are better equipped 
to teach their pupils than they otherwise woul: 
have been. 

On the morning of August 22d, led by Super- 
intendent Burr, the second day of the teachers’ 
annual plan meeting, a caravan of automo- 
biles moved out of Maryville carrying the 
teachers to designated centers of interest. 

The first stop was at Marshall where the 
group visited the State School for Feeble 
Minded. The afternoon found them at the Old 
Tavern in Arrow Reck regaling themselves 
with the lore of history and romance that fills 
this old hostelry of pioneer days. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent at Cclumbia 
seeing the State University and College of 
Agriculture. 

A night’s rest at the Tiger Hotel in Colum- 
bia freshened them for a big second day. At 
‘eiterson City the Capitol building with its 
many interesting features and the State Pen- 
itentiary received their attention. They then 
proceeded to the Bagnell Dam to an inspec- 
tion of Missouri’s largest power plant and 
rested at a resort on the Lake of Ozarks. 

On the morning of the third day, the August 
Plan Meeting of the Nodaway County teach- 
ers adjourned and its members separated to 
return to Maryville when and as they pre- 
ferred. 

The tour was such a success that the teach- 
ers are expressing a desire that a longer tour 
be planned for next year. 

Superintendent Burr says that special rates 
for lodging were secured due to the large 
number of teachers taking the trip and that 
five dollars each was sufficient to cover the 
ccst of lodging and transportation. 

Following is a list of those who were in 
the party according to one of the Maryville 
newspapers: 

Supt. W. H. Burr, Mr. and : 
Tompkins, Lawrence Knepper, Freelove 
Combs, Cecil Culver, Mrs. Moine Rainey, Al- 
tha O’Day, Howard Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Wilson, Stanley Wilson, Eula Dick- 
erson, L. L. King, Gertrude Sawyers, Emer- 
ald Riley, Jean Harvey, Velma Lambert, Ema- 
lyn Lambert, Mrs. K. N. Harkner, Raymond 
Houston, Anna Mae Wilson, Marguerite 
Yhompson, Caroline Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
E. Apple, Crystal Holbrook. 

Beulah Skeed. Addie Carpenter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Shrader, Bertha Spidle, Bertha E. 
Northeutt, Helen Humphrey, Thelma Shoop, 


Mrs. W. F 


Mrs. Myrtle Quinlan, Julia Young, Sarah Don- 
aldson, Ruby Perry, Charles Wallace, Marion 
Nicholson, Elizabeth Burns, Hazel Vore, Merle 
Geisken, Viola Brandt, Doris Holmes, Dola 
Holmes, Oma Bancroft, Martha Brandt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ford, Helen Winnell, Lucille Me- 
Ginness, Eldora Nichols, Bert Rimel and 
Beatrice, Mary Ethel Oliver, Thelma Giffen, 
Pauline Heflin, Mildred Sawyers, Callista Mae 
Miller, Ethel Brodrick, Daisy Richey, Mary 
Frances Barbour, Marguerite Waltemath, Mar- 
jorie Penisten, Thelma Wilson, Opal Gray, 
Ruth McCorkle, David Suetterlin, Bernice 
Burch, Ruby Lockhart, Harold Sympson, Lola 
Acklin, Ruth Florea, Violet Robinson. 

Merle Mumford, Truman Shelton, Virginia 
Hardesty, Mildred Dowling, Lois M. Thomp- 
son, Evelyn Malvern, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, 
Atwoil Smith, Helen Daugherty, Mozelle 
Schooler, Dottie Davis, Permy Davis, Evelyn 
Burr, Iola Bethien, and Anna Gorsuch. 


BOARDS CANNOT TRANSFER FREE- 
TEXTBOOK FUNDS TO THE 
TEACHERS FUND 
A ruling of the Attorney-General relative 
to the authority of school boards over the use 
of free textbooks moneys will serve in some 
cases to further deplete the revenue available 
for teachers wages and at the same time in- 
crease the money available for the renewal 
of dilapidated and destroyed textbooks 

supplemental reading material. 

Attorney-General McKittrick has ruled that 
the section of the law passed in 1933 giving 
to boards the right to “transfer to the teach- 
ers’ fund any portion or all of said moneys 
(free textbook fund) received under the sec- 
tion” is unconstitutional. 

The General Assembly had enacted this sec- 
tion to be effective only during the school years 
of 1933-34 and 1934-35 in order to help the 
weak school districts toward maintaining an 
eight months term of school. The appronria- 
tion of $700,000 from the Blind Pension Fund 
to the school fund had previously been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The textbook fund 
amounts to about one million dollars annually. 


} 
and 


ST. LOUIS H. S. TEACHER DIES 


Mr. W. R. Vickroy, teacher of mathematics 
in Soldan High School, St. Louis, died on July 
15, 1983. He had been in educational service 
in St. Louis for about fifty years. His fields 
of work there included the principalship of 
the Baden School and the principalship of the 
Bates School, 1883-1887; teachership in the 
old Manual Training School of Washington 
University, 1887-1903; principalship of the old 
Manual Training School from 1903 until the 
school was discontinued as a separate institu- 
tion in 1915; teachership in mathematics and 
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English at Soldan High School, 1915-1933, ex- 


cepting 1918-1920 spent in teaching at Ben a @ ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Blewett Intermediate School. [Illness com- a hin ae po : rg i 
° . . - a Ss gra » 9, Oo, ( Or ds. (Specity 
Don- pelled him to give up his work at Soldan last gerade.) Filled with time-saving drills. Coaaieen, 
larion — March. He was graduated from Washington satisfying. FREE—Complete workbook catalog. S.C 


Merle § University in 1883. He is survived by his Follett Pub. Co., 1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dola {| widow, Mrs. Clara Sessinghaus Vickroy, and 
Mr. | by one son, Theodore S. Vickroy. 























Me- 1 y > . 7D . 
a SUPT. HAMMON — REPORT ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Men Superintendent E. O. Hammond of the ——. 
Mary Plattsburg schools has perfected a teacher’s LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Mar- monthly report and has applied for a copy- WANTED 
Gray right thereon. After having used the report in important centers 
whice for a year_ and after discussing its merits 
Lola | With authorities in the field of child account- ee s 
Olé Attractive arrangements 


ing. the author feels that many teachers would 
be glad to see and use the form he has worked 
‘ginia out. end bit.” ae 
lOomp- It is printed on an 84 x 11 inch sheet, con- Welte falle 

Imer, tains about twenty separate items and covers ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA I 
ozelle elementary and high school grades, separating ee pean ae avo Sone 
velyn § boys and girls, resident and non-resident pu- Fidelity Bank Building, Kanszs City, Mo. 
pils and provides for tuition and transporta- 
tion reports. 


Liberal cocperation 























nE- SUPERINTENDENT LEWIS RECEIVES 

GOVERNMENT PATENT ON DUP- 
LICATING MACHINE El . 

ative On August 22, the patent office at Washing- ectric 


> use ton, D. C. issued to Superintendent B. P. Lewis 


some of the Rolla public schools a patent for an im- E. 
lable aie P nergy 


proved duplicating device. The device which 





e in- was put on the market last fall in Missouri, 
ewal serves the schools chiefiy by the fact that it 
and reduces the cost of a duplicating machine very IS the eommodity vou 
materially. While the machine does just as . . 
that good work as any of the high priced machines ; > 
iving of its type, it can be had for $7.50 either use the most and for 
ach- through the Missouri State Teachers Associa- A i 
neys tion or from Mr. Lewis direct. which vou pay the least 
see In a time when it is necessary for schools ; 
to do their utmost in the matter of economiz- - - every month of the 
- ing, this invention of Mr. Lewis’ ought to prove : 
: exceedingly popular among the teachers and vear. 


school people. 
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rund NEW BOOKS KANSAS CITY 
fund 

— Power & Licut Co. 


—_ SOCIAL PLANNING AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, by John W. Herring. Pages 138 
plus x. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.25. 

AtICS The author is the Director of the Chester 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 































July County Health and Welfare Council of West 
lds Chester, Pennsylvania. The book is a social 
e; | description of Chester County and its social BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL HouRS 
Pv program. Its dominant value is probably in Don’t Spend Your Time Keeping House 
1, | its philosophy, the core of which is the LIVE AT THE 

synthesis and codrdination of organizations MELVILLE HOTEL 
xton aki : . : aa 5338 Bartmer Ave. 

id making for social betterment. Neither the =e Gente She. 

oie financial nor the leadership resources of a near Page and Union Aves. 
Rs county are adequate to meet the demands of Easily accessible—Beautiful surroundings 
itu- the da P ere : ‘LL: x ‘6 Good Meals—-Homelike Atmosphere 
ne le various organizations which see “com- 


munity needs through narrow slits” and 
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guage community resources through a wide 
window. 

Adult education, the author believes, takes 
on a vibrant reality when coupled with the 
problems of common life. 

The dual assumption maintained is that 
planning is better than drift and that in the 
planning education finds both means and end. 


CONCURRENCE AND  DISSENT—Some 
Recent Supreme Court Cases. Edited by 
Manuel Prenner, Bernard M. Rogoff and 
William N. Sternberg. Pages 233 plus xi. 
Published by Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Price 64 cents, postpaid. 

Here’s a book that emphasizes the kinship 
of English, history, and economics. Seven 
opinions in as many cases of the United 
States Supreme Court since 1914. Six cases 
have dissenting opinions by one or more of 
the judges. As exercises in and examples of 
clear thinking they are at the top. The need 
which the collection meets is evident. 

The chapter on “Argument” is a valuable 
contribution to the studies presented. 


TWO BOOKS: EARLY EUROPEAN CIVIL- 
IZATION AND MODERN EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, by Hutton Webster. 
Pages 810 and 831, respectively. Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company. 
Price $2.12 each. 

The author of the popular series called 
“Early European History” and “Modern 
European History” has re-written them under 
the new names. They are new in format, or- 
ganization and conformity to current ideas of 
interpretation and teaching. 

In illustrations, maps, and teaching devices 
they leave little to be desired. And of at 
least equal importance, readability from both 
the standpoints of type and style are of a 
high order. 

Books, so widely used as were the ones 
superseded by these, yield place stubbornly to 
any new book in the minds of teachers; but 
we predict that Webster’s “European Civiliza- 
tion” will be welcomed as an improvement 
even by the teacher who has used the older 
texts for many years. 


BROADCASTING HEALTH, by J. Mace 
Andress and I. H. Goldberger. Pages 
401 plus x. Published by Ginn and Co. 
Price 80 cents. 


This presents the problems of health in a 
unique and attractive way to elementary 
children. Broadcasts, health bulletins, note 
books, and letters are the mediums through 
which the health-messages are presented. It 
is an inspiring example of creative teaching 
as well as happy expression of valuable in- 
formation. 











THE CATALOG’S THE THING 


The teacher’s best friend is a 
good catalog. So they can get 
what they want when they want 
it from large, well selected stock. 
Write for Bradley-Hoover cata- 
logs today. They satisfy. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction in the usual 
academic subjects and highly specialized 
courses in the Conservatory of Music, 
the Departments of Speech and Dramatic 
Art, Physical Education, and Art. 

For information and publications address 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















Teacher loans 


BORROW $50 TO $300 BY MAIL 
20 Months to Repay 


Quick cash loans obtained on your signature only... 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Confidential . . . school board 
or friends not notified. Our LOW charges are based 


only on actual time money is used Investigate this 
dignified, convenient LOW Cost Loan Plan. 


Write for FREE Folder 1707 


STATE FINANCE CO, 


SOUTHERN SURETY BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











M@ PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Mail this adv. and 15¢e for AN EASY WORK and 
PLAY BOOK—a big, beautiful, 64-page beginning 
reading workbook—200.000 used. FREE—Com 
plete workbook catalog. S.C. 
Follett Pub. Co., 1249 Soe. Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















A BULB FOR A PENNY | 


To any child, in a school order for 100 or mor 
at le each, postpaid, any assortment: Tulip 
Narcissi, Star of Bethlehem. Light-size, but good 
blooming bulbs, for outdoor growing only. Writ 
for circular, or order from this advertisement. 

Two cellos for sale. Write for particulars. 


| 
J 
| 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo | 
































GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 








— 
available in amounts of $1,000, $2,000, ¥3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 

1a] 

ed to 

ic 

tic 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association who are under sixty years 


of age and in good health 











One does not have to be a teacher in order to become a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. Any person interested in the cause of education is 


eligible to membership. 


Eleven claims paid since June 1, 1932. 


Features of the Insurance: 





1. Attractive Rates. | 
2. Total Disability Coverage up to Age Sixty. 


8. Privilege of converting to other forms of insurance without 


further evidence of insurability. 


For further information and application blanks 








| write to Missouri State Teachers Association 
| 


| | E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Columbia, Missouri 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 





Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building. Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 























